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Tue July Number of the Archwologia Cambrensis contains 
a paper by Mr. Thos. Wright, “On the Intercourse of 
the Romans with Ireland,” in which that gentleman 
appears to me to arrive at rather hasty conclusions on 
very slight premises. These conclusions are contained 
in the following passages: “ But I think it can hardly 
be doubted that the Romans did invade, and, in their 
view of the case, subdue Ireland” (p. 298). Again: “I 
think we are quite justified in concluding that, subse- 
quent to Agricola’s removal, his plans for the invasion 
of Ireland had been carried into execution, and success- 
fully” (idid.). The subject is one of some importance 
in an historical point of view, and should not be ad- 
vanced on insufficient evidence. Supposition and con- 
jecture can no longer take the place of facts, or logical 
deductions from facts; and on such grounds I feel it 
my duty to examine into the authorities adduced by 
Mr. Wright in support of his conclusions as stated 
above; and this I desire to do, not in a spirit of cavil- 
ling criticism, but, in a spirit of anxious and candid 
inquiry, to elicit truth. I have no desire to deny the 
Romans the honour of having subdued Ireland, or their 
ability to do so if they had so determined ; indeed, I 
believe it more than probable that the Romans and 
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Romanised Britons had intercourse with Ireland of a 
friendly and commercial character ; but I see no grounds 
whatever for entertaining the opinion that they either 
conquered any portion of this island, or that they formed 
any permanent settlement in it. So far from objecting 
to a Roman occupation of Ireland, from any foolish idea 
of national pride, I am disposed to regret that such did 
not take place, as being strongly of opinion that, from 
the peculiar characteristics of the Gaedhil of Ireland, 
that people would have benefited more by the contact 
of so advanced and polished a nation, than did the 
ancient Britons,—a contact that might have materially 
altered the relative destinies of the two islands. 

Having premised thus much, I shall enter on the con- 
sideration of the evidence produced by Mr. Wright in 
support of his views; and the first is the statement 
which Tacitus makes in his life of Agricola, of the cnten- 
tion of that general to invade Ireland. This intention is 
of course an historical fact ; it is equally so that he never 
carried it into effect, having been recalled, a.p. 85, by 
the jealous tyrant Domitian ; and though we have many 
historical notices of the affairs of Britain during the 
Roman occupation, we have not a single statement or 
circumstance that would infer the conquest or invasion 
of Ireland. We cannot, therefore, accept this statement 
of Tacitus as of any value in the controversy. 

Mr. Wright’s next evidence is a quotation from the 
second Satire of Juvenal, as follows: 


‘¢ Arma quidem ultra 
Litora Juverne promovimus, et modo captas 
Orcades, ac minima contentos nocte Britannos : 
Sed, que nunc populi fiunt victoris in urbe, 
Non faciunt illi quos vicimus.”’ (Sat. ii, 159.) 


Mr. Wright argues from this passage, that it is “a state- 
ment of three recent conquests thought much of in 
Rome”. By the “minima content nocte Britanni”, Juvenal 
no doubt meant the people of the north of Britain, who 
had been subdued by Agricola; and no one will doubt 
that Agricola’s victories over the Caledonii were a fact. 
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We have just seen that the capture of the Orcades, or 
‘Orkneys, was also a fact. What, I should like to ask, 
is there in the third of the satirist’s statements, that the 
Roman arms had been carried beyond the shores (that 
is, to the interior) of Ireland, which especially “sounds 
like a poetical license”, etc.? (P. 297). Now it is quite 
evident that this passage, which, according to Mr. Wright, 
was written a few years after Agricola’s conquests in 
Britain, refers to the exploits of the Roman‘arms under 
that general, and is exactly of a similar purport to the 
passage in Tacitus, “ Round the coast of this sea, which 
beyond it has no land, the Roman fleet now first sailed, 
and thence proved Britain to be an island ; as also dis- 
covered and subdued the isles of Orkney, till then un- 
known. Thule was likewise descried, hitherto hid by 
winter under eternal snow.” Now the phrase, “ beyond 
the shores of Ireland”, is most undeniably what the 
writer in the Anthropological Review described it, “a 
poetical license”, a mere flourish of trumpets, in which 
the writers of Juvenal’s day were very apt to indulge. 
Mr. Wright urges that it means carried “ into the inte- 
rior of Ireland”, but it bears no such interpretation. If 
either poet or historian wished to describe the subjuga- 
tion of a country lying, with other countries contiguous 
and beyond it (which is the position of Ireland), they 
would not describe it so feebly and inaccurately as to 
say that the arms of the conquerors were carried beyond 
the shores of the land whose conquest they wished to 
intimate. The expression is a usual one. We may say 
of Great Britain that she has carried her arms beyond 
the shores of France and Spain without meaning that 
she holds either country in subjection. To attach the 
importance of an historical, authenticated fact to a mere 
poetical figure of speech, is entirely inadmissible, and 
such must be rejected, as of no value in the present 
controversy. 

Mr. Wright’s next attempt at evidence is in reference 
to the Roman occupation of Anglesey. At p. 299 he 
labours hard ‘to prove that the three Roman roads which 
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started from Rutupie (Richborough), Deva (Chester), 
and Isca (Caerleon), and which ended at Segontium on 
the shores of the Menai Straits, were all made expressly 
for the invasion of Ireland, 14 Holyhead ; and he makes 
reference to Roman antiquities found in that neigh- 
bourhood ; endeavours to shew that a Roman road ran 
from Segontium to a Roman station called Caer Gybi, 
which Roman road, he states, has been partially traced ; 
and he winds up by saying, “ Surely no one, especially 
one who knows anything of the Romans, will believe 
that they made all these great roads to carry you to 
Segontium, and onward to Holyhead; that they made a 
station there ; and that with all this they stood still at 
the top of the rock for a great part of four hundred 
years, staring across the Channel towards Ireland, and 
never ventured over.” 

Whether the Romans ever intended to cross from 
Mona to Ireland, it is now impossible to conjecture; the 
real cause of their presence in, and occupation of, the 
island arose from far different motives. At the period 
under consideration it had become the stronghold of 
both the political and religious power of the West 
Britons. ‘The Druidical priesthood, driven out of the 
Roman provinces, found in this wild and sea-girt isle a 
refuge, and from thence they constantly excited their 
countrymen against the conquerors. Mona thus became 
the centre of revolt, and the refuge of all discontented 
spirits ; so that it became a matter of the yreatest im- 
portance to the Romans to destroy the influence of this 
religious hierarchy, and to root them out of their strong- 
hold. How they accomplished this is best told in the 
words of Tacitus: ‘The command in Britain was at 
that time in the hands of Suetonius Paulinus, who in 
military abilities and popularity, which is ever making 
comparisons, was competitor with Corbulo, and ambi- 
tious to equal the glory of recovering Armenia by the 
reduction of the rebels here. He prepared, therefore, 
to invade Mona, an island full of inhabitants, and a re- 
treat for fugitives. For this purpose he caused ships to 
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be made with flat bottoms, for a steep, uncertain shore. 
In these the foot were conveyed over ; the cavalry fol- 
lowed by fording in deep water, by swimming, and tow- 
ing the horses. On the shore stood a motley troop of 
armed men, mixed with women running up and down 
among them, dressed like furies in black garments, their 
hair dishevelled, and torches in their hands. The Druids 
also attended, lifting up their hands to heaven, and 
uttering dreadful execrations. The novelty of the sight 
so struck the soldiers that they stood, as it were motion- 
less, exposing themselves to the enemy’s weapons, till 
animated by the exhortations of the general; and, en- 
couraging one another not to fear an army of women. 
and madmen, they advanced, bore down all they met, 
and involved them in their own fire. Garrisons were 
afterwards planted in the towns, and the groves sacred 
to their bloody superstitions cut down ; for it was their 
practice to offer the blood of their prisoners on their 
altars, and consult the gods by the entrails of men.” 

While Suetonius was engaged in Anglesey, the Iceni 
revolted under the famous Boadicea, and, attacking the 
Roman garrisons in his rear, obliged him to relinquish 
his present engagements, and hasten to their assistance. 
Being compelled to withdraw his troops, the island fell 
again into the hands of the natives; while a detachment 
of cavalry, which he left to keep the Ordovices in check, 
were cut to pieces by that warlike tribe. 

On Agricola’s assuming the command in Britain, one 
of his first exploits was the avenging the slaughter of 
the Roman troops; and having defeated the Ordovices 
in a pitched battle on the mainland, he followed up his 
victory by a descent on Anglesey, as is thus narrated 
by Tacitus: “ Almost the whole nation was here cut 
off ; but as he was well aware that it behoved him to 
maintain his fame, and that with the issue of his first 
attempts all the rest would correspond, he conceived a 
design to reduce the Isle of Anglesey,—a conquest from 
which Paulinus was recalled by the general revolt of 
Britain, as above I have recounted.” (Gordon’s Tacitus, 
folio, London, 1731.) 
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Agricola led his soldiers across the Menai Straits, and 
subdued Mona, for the reasons already stated, and not 
for the purpose of making it the base of his intended 
operations against Ireland, as Mr.- Wright would lead 
us to suppose: indeed, a more unsuitable spot could not 
be selected for the purpose than Holyhead, at that time 
a bare, rocky, open roadstead, without shelter for the 
rendezvous of an invading fleet (as it had not then been 
made a harbour of refuge), at the extremity of a wild 
and sterile island, far from the seat of government, and 
totally destitute of the supplies requisite for the equip- 
ing of a fleet and army, while the channel is the 
roughest between the two islands. That Agricola medi- 
tated an invasion of Ireland when the complete and 
final subjugation of the Britons left him time and oppor- 
tunity for so doing, is certain; but, unfortunately for 
Mr. Wright’s argument, he selected quite a different 
point whence to start his expedition, as we have it thus 
narrated by Tacitus: “The fourth summer was em- 
ployed in settling and securing what territories he had 
overrun. Indeed, would the bravery of the armies and 
the glory of the Roman name have suffered it, there 
had then been found in Britain itself a boundary to our 
conquests there; for into the rivers Glota and Bodotria 
the tide from each opposite sea flows so vastly far up 
the country that their heads are parted only by a narrow 
neck of land, which was now secured with garrisons. 
Thus, of all on this side we were already masters, since 
the enemy were driven, as it were, into another island.” 

“In the fifth year of the war, Agricola passing the 
Frith himself in the first ship that landed, in many and 
successful encounters subdued nations till that time un- 
known, and placed forces in that part of Britain which 
fronts Ireland, more from future views than from any 
present fear.” (Gordon’s Tacitus, p. 371.) We here 
find that Agricola had not only subdued the native 
tribes as far as the Friths of Forth and Clyde, but that 
he had crossed these estuaries, penetrating inland, and 
subduing “nations till then unknown.” Now the 
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Novante and Damnii, who inhabited the present shires 
of Galloway and Ayr, had been subdued by the world’s 
conquerors; and from the shores of Galloway the victo- 
rious Romans could distinctly see the blue hills of 
Down and Antrim. The astute general saw that if ever 
Jreland was invaded, here was the spot whence to start ; 
and he accordingly determined to make it a Roman 
position, by placing there a corps of observation. ‘The 
situation chosen was probably the Mull of Galloway 
(the Novantum Chersonesus of Ptolemy). According to 
Camden, a Roman road ran from Carlisle to the Roman 
wall near Falkirk, and a branch road ran from Sanqua- 
har down into Galloway to the coast, and the Roman 
stations of Rerigonium and Leucopibia. 

Ishall now advert to the only tangible point made 
by Mr. Wright in his paper, namely the hoards of Roman 
coins found in Ireland. The number of such are utterly 
insignificant as compared with the vast quantities dis- 
covered in Great Britain. These “ finds’, as quoted by 
that gentleman, amount in all to nine. Some of them 
consisted of only one or two coins; in other instances, 
of several hundreds. And here I am reluctantly obliged 
to say that, in describing these “finds”, Mr. Wright 
gives them more of a Roman complexion than are war- 
ranted by the original accounts, and has committed 
some serious errors in reproducing these accounts: for 
instance, he states,—“ In 1820 a hoard of three hundred 
Roman silver coins were found near the Giant’s Cause- 
way, in the county of Antrim, all of the earlier period of 
the Empire’. The italics are mine. (Proceedings of Kil. 
Arch. Soc., vol. iii, p. 61, 1854-5.) Now the actual 
account of the “ find” in the authority quoted by Mr. Wright 
is as follows: “1820.—Near the Giant’s Causeway, 
county of Antrim, were found about three hundred Ro- 
man silver coins. Twelve of them were sold in London 
for £20 ; the remainder were of small value, being much 
decomposed, with the exception of a denarius of Mati- 
dia, which came into my possession.” Upon what 
grounds, then, does Mr. Wright found his assumption 
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that they “were all of the earlier period of the empire’? 
We must here remark that Mr. Wright’s object is to 
shew that the finding of coins of the upper empire sup- 
ports his theory of the conquest of Ireland by the suc- 
cessor of Agricola. 

Again, Mr. Wright quotes from the same authority. 
an account of a remarkable “ find” of Roman coins and 
treasure near Coleraine, co. Londonderry. The quota- 
tion given by that gentleman is a correct one; but he 
further states “that a more detailed and accurate 
account of this discovery is given in the Ulster Journal 
of Archeology, vol. ii, p. 182. Now the first account 
states that not only were coins found in this hoard, but 
portions of horse-armour, also several battle-axes marked 
with Roman characters”. Now though Mr. Wright alludes 
to the “more detailed and accurate account”, he coes 
not state that it robs the preceding account of much of 
that aspect which favours his theory, as the “ urn”, the 
‘“ horse-armour’, and “ battle-axes with Roman charac- 
ters”, are shewn to be a myth. Mr. J. Scott Porter, the 
author of the correct account, states, “ Neither was it 
found in an urn: there was no trace of any vessel or 
covering”. And again he writes: “ ‘There is no article 
in the ‘find’ which could suggest to any but the most 
inexperienced eye the idea of either ‘ horse-armour’ or 
‘a battle-axe’.” Mr. Porter furthes states, ‘ there is not 
a single consular coin in the heap, all are of the lower 
empire.” The “find” actually consisted of 1,506 Roman 
silver coins, “few being larger than a sixpence”; many 
of them being “ clipped, defaced, or otherwise injured”. 
Along with the coins was found a quantity of scrap- 
silver and ingots of the same metal, evidently the con- 
cealed hoard of some of those Irish freebooters who were 
accustomed to cross the narrow channel between Down 
and Galloway, and, in concert with the Picts, desolated 
the Roman possessions in North Britain in the years of 
their declining power, as I shall more particularly advert 
to hereafter. 

Again, Mr. Wright states that “a Roman interment, 
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with a Roman coin, was found in the townland of 
Loughey, near Donaghadee, county Down.” (Journal of 
Kilkenny Archeological Society, vol. i, p. 164, 1856-7.) I 
shall ask my readers to judge for themselves how far 
the actual circumstances of this “find” justify Mr. Wright 
in calling this a Roman interment, by quoting the ori- 
ginal account: ‘“‘ About five years ago a man who lives 
in the townland of Loughey, near Donoughadee, county 
of Down, Ireland, when moulding potatoes in his field, 
being obliged to remove some of the subsoil, observed 
a quantity of black earth in a hole about two feet deep, 
which on examination was found to contain a large 
number of beads of various sizes, several armille, many 
articles of bronze, a brass coin, and the bowl of a very 
small spoon. Mr. James Carruthers, the writer, describes 
a portion of the “find” which came into his possession, 
and gives a plate of drawings of the articles, which 
shews them to have been devoid of any Roman charac- 
teristics whatsoever. The tweezers and fibule are 
pieces of plain bronze, without the slightest attempt at 
ornamentation ; the finger-rings are bits of plain bronze 
wire ; and the beads are such. as are constantly found 
in Celtic graves. Mr. Carruthers seemed anxious to 
believe this a Roman interment, as is evident by the 
following passage from his communication :—I was 
anxious to ascertain if there had been a coin with the 
remains, as I expected a Roman one. [ asked the indi- 
rect question, ‘Did you observe a coin like a half- 
penny?’ The man replied, ‘No; but that he found one 
a little larger than a farthing, but much thicker, and so 
yellow that he thought it gold ; but on sending it to be 
examined by a chemist in Newtownards, it was pro- 
nounced brass.’ I have no doubt it was second brass 
of the upper Roman empire. The discovery of this coin 
in the grave seems to prove that the interment was 
Roman. I made inquiry if there had been either glass 
or pottery, such as a lachrymatory or urn, found with 
the remains, but none had been discovered.” (Ibid., p. 165.) 
The italics are mine. 
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Upon such weak and unsatisfactory evidence does 
Mr. Carruthers pronounce this to be a Roman inter- 
ment,—a defaced brass coin he never saw, and whose 
description he took from a peasant. He seems to aban- 
don the idea of assigning the other articles to the Ro- 
mans, as he rests all his belief on the coin. Now where 
have we any evidence at all of an interment of any 
nationality? Here we have neither tumulus nor crom- 
lech, cist nor bones, urn nor ashes, nor lachrymatory: in 
fact, not one single feature of a Roman interment, except 
the apocryphal coin ; the articles, as he himself states, 
being found in “a quantity of black earth in a hole 
about two feet deep.” 

Mr. Wright’s next statement is that “ Roman coins 
were found in a Roman cemetery near Bray in the 
county of Wicklow. (Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy, vol. iii, p. 186.) It is hardly necessary to 
remark that the existence of a Roman cemetery amounts 
to positive evidence of a Roman settlement.” The 
account of the above “find” is contained in a commu- 
nication by Dr. Drummond to the Royal Irish Academy, 
and was published in the second volume of their Pro- 
ceedings (not the third) as follows: “ A few days ago, 
G. Putland, Esq., of Bray, had occasion to build piers 
for a gate contiguous to the sea-beach, on the north side 
of Bray Head. His workmen, on digging for a found- 
ation, were surprised to meet with the skeletons of 
several human bodies, which on further examination 
they found to be placed (not confusedly heaped together 
as the slain in a battle field), but in graves placed regu- 
larly, side by side, and separated each from its neigh- 
bour by thin partitions of flag or of stone. On exposure 
to the air, the bones crumbled to atoms; the teeth alone 
were more durable, and in tolerable preservation. The 
most remarkable circumstance connected with these 
skeletons was a number of Roman copper coins, one or 
two of which lay on or beside the breast of each. Of 
these coins, which were about the size of our penny 
pieces, some bore the image and superscription of Adrian, 
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and others those of Trajan, in clear and distinct relief.” 
(P. 186.) 

In this instance, as in the former, we have none of 
the usual circumstances of a Roman burial, the coins 
alone giving a colour to the presumption. Here again 
we have no utensils, personal ornaments, urns, lachry- 
matories, and such other indications as are well known 
to accompany the interments of that people. The very 
mode of burial adopted is peculiarly Celtic, and found 
in numerous instances through Ireland, namely cists 
regularly formed in rows, with thin slabs of stone, In 
the Trans. of the Kil. Arch. Soc., 1852-3, p. 230, we 
have a paper by the late Mr. John Windele, “On an. 
ancient Cemetery at Ballymacus, County of Cork.” In 
describing the cists, five of which he had opened, he 
writes: “They were constructed of flag-stones set edge- 
ways, forming the sides and ends of oblong cisés, vary- 
ing in length from 5 to 54 feet, in breadth about 2 feet, 
and in depth between 12 and 18 inches. Fragments of 
skulls, bones, and whole teeth, were found in them; 
but no implements, arms, or ornaments, or any thing 
that would indicate the era of interment.” Mr. Windele 
mentions the existence of similar cemeteries at Oughte- 
hery, parish of Aghina, and at Cahiracladig in the same 
parish ; both in the county of Cork; also at Knocka- 
grogeen and Glen-Aish, county of Kerry. In the Arch- 
eologia, vol. ii, p. 33, we have an account of a cemetery 
of this description near Mullingar. 

I could extend this list considerably, did space permit 
me, as these cist-formed cemeteries are the most com- 
mon in Ireland ; but I have produced sufficient evidence 
to shew that the bodies contained in these graves were 
interred according to the custom of the country. It is 
not improbable that these were the remains of Roman 
sailors, whose galleys were cast away on the shores of 
Wicklow, found by the natives on the strand, and there 
interred, more patric, with that respect which the Irish 
Celts. always paid to the remains of the dead, whether 
friend’ or foe. The copper coins, if found on the corpses, 
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would be interred with them, from a superstition preva- 
lent among the Irish to this day, with whom it is, or 
was until very lately, usual to place a coin on the breast 
of a corpse at its interment. 

Two other “ finds” of supposed Roman coins are stated 
by Mr. Wright, namely one at Tonduff, near the Giant’s 
Causeway; another near Coleraine ( Ulster Journal Arch., 
vol. ii, p. 187). In both cases the coins were not seen 
by the writers. The statements are given on hearsay, 
from persons of no authority. I need not say how 
hazardous it is to take as facts such evidence, in order 
to apply it to the settlement of a historical question. 
-Having, therefore, analysed this class of evidence, as 
adduced by Mr. Wright, the number of “ finds” of ascer- 
tained Roman coins are very few indeed, and I am quite 
surprised that they have not been more numerous, when 
we consider the constant intercourse which the Irish 
Scots had with the western shores of Great Britain as 
well as with Gaul, both of a warlike and commercial 
character. Coins and antiquities of various and remote 
nations have been from time to time discovered in Ire- 
land: thus, in a partial catalogue by Mr. James Carru- 
thers (Zrans. Kil. Arch. Soc., vol. 1854-5, p. 61), we find 
Cufic, supposed Pheenician, Byzantine, and Egyptian 
coins as discovered in this country. I have myself seen 
a considerable number of curious and beautiful glass 
beads, some having Cufic characters cut on them, which 
were found on the sea-shore near Courtmasherry, co. 
Cork. A number of remarkable Chinese seals have been 
from time to time found in Ireland, some of them in 
bogs several feet deep, the characters on which are stated 
by eminent Chinese scholars to be of great antiquity 
. (see Getty on Chinese Seals found in Ireland, Belfast) ; 
yet who will be foolish enough to argue from thence that 
the Chinese and Moors had settlements in Ireland? In 
like manner Roman coins and antiquities have been dis- 
covered in Scandinavia, yet it has not been asserted 
that they are evidences of Roman occupation, but rather 
as the plunder of the Vikings, brought from countries 
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once under Roman subjection. Roman coins, utensils, 
arms, and ornaments, did not disappear out of Britain 
with the decline of her power and the departure of her 
legions. The vast quantities of such brought to light 
during the last century and a half attest this. That a 
portion of them should have found their way into Ire- 
land during the imperial occupation, and subsequent 
to it, is much more than probable ; either by the plun- 
dering expeditions of the Irish Scots, or by traffic, or by 
early ecclesiastical intercourse. ‘ 

It is to be regretted that so little is known of Irish 
history in that period which preceded the introduction 
of Christianity by three or four centuries. The only 
_ available sources of information to the English student 
are the Annals of the Four Masters, whose meagre notices 
under these periods excite, without satisfying, our curi- 
osity. Until the treasures of her ancient literature, scat- 
tered through the public and private libraries of these 
islands and the Continent, are unsealed by translations, 
she must still labour under this disadvantage. We are 
not, however, without some glimpses of her state during 
the period alluded to; and we are led to infer, from 
many statements in her ancient MSS., that she had then 
attained no mean degree of civilization, that she was 
prosperous and warlike, and that she sent forth expedi- 
tions into other lands, and founded colonies that became 
dominant in the lands they colonised. Thus in a.m. 
3404 Seadhna maintained a large fleet with which he 
invaded Britain and Gaul, using naevogs and currachs! 
for landing his troops. Again, a.m. 3619, Hugony the 
Great went on an expedition to the coasts of Gaul. 
He entered into a matrimonial alliance with a Gaulish 
princess, by whom he had a numerous family. a.m. 
3682, Labhra, surnamed Loingsheach (or the naval) 
was for many years an exile in Gaul, from which place 
he returned with many ships, landed in the harbour of 
Wexford, laid claim to the sovereignty of Ireland, and 


1 A small, light description of craft made of ox-hides stretched on 
a wooden framework. 
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fought his way to the throne. The Aznals of the Four 
Masters, at a.p. 9,-record the return of Crimthain Nia- 
nair from “the famous expedition upon which he had 
gone,” and describes amongst the plunder he brought 
with him, a gold mounted chariot, a golden chess-board 
inlaid with gems, a cloak embroidered with gold, “a 
shield with bosses of bright silver,” a sword enriched 
with serpents in gold inlay. The same authority states, 
at a.D. 241, that in the fourteenth year of the reign of 
Cormac Art, monarch of Ireland, he crossed the sea with 
a fleet, and obtained the sovereignty of Alba (Scot- 
land). Again, at a.p. 405, it recites the death of Niall 
“of the nine hostages,” who was slain in the twenty- 
seventh year of his reign “ by Eochaidh, son of Enna 
Ceinnseallach, at Muir’ n-Icht, #¢., the sea between 
France and England.” The Jrish Annals and MSS. con- 
tain many references to the Muir’ n-Icht, or the sea of 
Ict (the mare Ictium), which washed the shores of Armo- 
rica, a district well known to the Irish by the name of 
Letha (Letavia), a name sometimes given by them to 
the whole of France as far as the Alps, along the sea- 
coasts. There is an ancient MS. extant which contains 
an account of the expedition, and death of this monarch. 
The erudite Dr. O'Donovan, in a note, has the follow- 
ing remarks: “ Muir’ n-I[cht.—This sea is supposed to 
have taken its name from the Portus Iccius of Cesar, 
situated not far from the site of the present Boulogne. 
Nothing seems clearer than that this Irish monarch 
made incursions into Britain against Stilicho, whose 
success in repelling him and his Scots is described by 
Claudian. ‘ By him,’ says this poet, speaking in the 
person of Britannia, ‘was I protected when the Scot 
moved all Ierne against me, and the sea foamed with 
his hostile oars : 
‘Totam cum Scotus Iernen 
Movit et infesto spumavit remige Tethys.’ ” 

The last Gaulish expedition recorded by the Irish 
annalists is that of Dathi, monarch of Ireland in the 
commencement of the fifth century; and in which that 
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monarch lost his life, having been killed by lightning 
in the south of France. He was twenty-three years in 
the sovereignty. (See Annals of the Four Masters at a.p. 
428.) His body was brought home and interred at 
Rath Croghau, in the Relig na Righ, or burial-place of 
the kings. Tradition marks the spot by a tall, red pillar- 
stone. For some notices of this monarch, see Tribes and 
Customs of Hy-Feachrach, pp. 17-27. It was probably 
in one of these military expeditions that St. Patrick was 
taken captive from his native place in Armorica, and 
sold as a slave into Ireland. 

The Irish Scots had infested the Roman dominions in 
Britain long before the period alluded to by Claudian. 
At what time these invasions commenced, we are not 
informed ; but we find that in the reign of Constantius, 
about a.p. 360, Ammianus Marcellinus represents them, 
in conjunction with the Picts, as ravaging all the places 
near the frontiers, and spreading terror over the pro- 
vinces: “ In Britanniis cum Scotorum Pictorumque gen- 
tium ferarum excursus, rupta quiete condicta, loca limi- 
tibus vicina vastarent, et implicarent formidine provin- 
cias preteritarum cladium congerie fessas.” (Amm. Mar., 
b. xx,c. 1.) We find by the above passage, that the 
Romans had at this early period been accustomed to 
treat with “these savage nations” upon terms of equa- 
lity, and that treaties of peace had been existing between 
them, and that they “ by their inroads broke the peace”. 
Indeed, the military policy of Agricola, at the period of 
his expedition into North Britain, would lead us to infer 
that the inroads of the Irish Scots had given trouble to 
the Romans. In the passage already quoted we are 
informed that he “ placed forces in that part of Britain 
which fronts Ireland, more from future views than from 
any present fear”. Admitting, as I have done, that it 
was that general’s intention at some period to have 
invaded Ireland, it does not at all look probable that he 
would have kept a portion of his forces on the sea-shores 
of a remote part of the kingdom, idly awaiting the time 
for the intended operations, when their presence was 
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required in other parts. A grave necessity must have 
existed, and that, no doubt, was the checking of the in- 
roads of an active and persevering enemy, who had 
every facility for crossing a narrow arm of the sea, not 
more than twenty-two miles over. The phraseology, 
“than from any present fear”, in my mind raises the 
very doubt the historian intended to dissipate. The 
Scots, in conjunction with the Picts, Saxons, and Atti- 
cotti, considerably harassed Roman Britain in the reign 
of Valentinian: “ Picti, Saxonesque et Scotti et Atticotti 
Britannos erumnis vexavere continuis”. (Ammi. Mar- 
cell., b. xxvi, c. 4.) 

The above writer gives a melancholy picture of the 
state of the Roman affairs in Britain in the reign of 
this emperor, until the appointment of Theodosius as 
military governor, an officer of tried ability and resolu- 
tion, who had been engaged in the African wars with 
signal success. ‘The presence of this distinguished 
commander soon retrieved the affairs of the province. 


Claudian, in his panegyric on this general, alludes to his 
exploits against the Irish Scots,— 
‘“¢ Maduerunt Saxone fuso 


Orcades, incoluit Pictorum sanguine Thule, 
Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Ierne.” 


In another place the same writer represents him as 
chasing the wandering Scots into their own island, and 
being masters of their seas: 


‘* Edomuit Scotumque vago Mucrone sequutus 
Fregit hyperboreas remis audacibus undas.” 


Gildas, in describing the miserable state to which the 
Romano-British provinces were reduced by the inroads 
of the Picts and Scots, represents the latter as swarming 
across the Scythic vale (Irish sea) in their currachs, or 
leather boats. 

Such a state of things as I have been describing will, 
in the opinion of any reasonable judgment, account for 
the finding of any amount of portable Roman antiquities 
in Ireland; and in consonance therewith, none but such 
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have been discovered,—coins, ingots, pieces of broken 
vessels, and ornaments. Have we any vestige of a 
Roman road, a camp, sepulchral monument, pottery, 
brick, tile, or their well-known masonry? Not.a single 
trace of that permanent occupation which Mr. Wright 
asserts; not a single trace of even a temporary military 
settlement. Why, even in the north of Scotland and 
in Wales, where the Roman occupation was a purely 
military one, they left ample evidences of their presence. 
Not only the dates of the coins, but the localities in 
which they were almost exclusively found, give ample 
evidence in favour of the opinions advanced by me. 
The principal “ finds” were in the counties of Down, 
Antrim, and Londonderry, the inhabitants of which are 
well known to have been the Scots of the Roman writers, 
who confederated with their countrymen in western 
Scotland and the isles, with the Picts and Attacotti, to 
harass the Roman possessions in Britain. A look at the 
map shews the coasts of Down and Antrim, and the 
opposite shores of Galloway and Cantire, to be but a 
few hours’ sail from each other; and so discernible, that 
in the middle ages, when the Ulster chiefs required the 
assistance of the “red shanks” (as the men of the western 
isles were called), they kindled beacon-fires on the head- 
lands of Antrim to invite them across. 

As it is admitted that the incursions of the Scots into 
Roman Britain took place towards the decline of the 
imperial power there, it is natural that the plunder 
they brought with them should be of, or about, the same 
era. This is exactly the case with the coins found in 
the north-east counties, as, with scarce an exception, 
they are of the lower empire. Thus the Coleraine “find” 
of 1,506 coins commences with Constantius IT (a.p. 337, 
361), and continues down to Constantius III (a.p. 407, 
411),—none earlier than the first named; another 
“find” of 195 coins, stated to be Roman, of the reigns 
of Gratian, Honorius, and Valens. The earliest was a 
single brass coin of Augustus, found in the county of 
Tyrone. 

3RD SER., VOL. XIII. 
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Mr. Wright’s mode of accounting for these facts is 
rather curious, and I shall give it in his own words : 
‘With one exception, these discoveries all occur in the 
province of Ulster, which would seem to shew that the 
Romans had settled chiefly in the north-east of Ireland. 
There are many reasons for supposing that this would 
be the case. The south-west was, no doubt, at that 
time very wild, and difficult of access. Moreover, the 
coins themselves shew that this settlement of the Romans 
in the north-east of Ireland, of whatever character it 
may have been, lasted during the whole period of the 
Roman power in Britain.” (P. 303.) Now we must 
remember that Mr. Wright, in the preceding part of his 
paper, laboured hard to bring the Romans from Sagun- 
tum, by Holyhead, into Ireland. Is it in any degree 
probable that they, coming across the Irish sea to Dub- 
lin (the Eblana of Ptolemy), would be likely to leave 
that city, and the rich and salubrious counties of Car- 
low, Kildare, Dublin, Meath, and Louth, behind them, 
to make a weary march to the north, across the bleak 
Newry mountains, and locate themselves in a district at 
that time the wildest and most forest-grown in the 
island, with a soil and climate by no means inviting ? 
Surely so astute and enterprising a people would not 
have located themselves in this wild and sterile corner 
of the island, while they left the entire of the rich sea- 
board on the east and south, and the fertile inland 
counties, disregarded. And can it be possible that an 
occupation which “lasted during the whole period of 
the Roman power in Britain” (according to Mr. Wright) 
has left no trace beyond a few concealed coin-hoards ? 

A more peaceable and genial intercourse, however, 
existed between Ireland and foreign nations about the 
periods I have been alluding to. ‘The subject of her 
ancient commerce and navigation is one into which the 
limits of the present paper will not allow me to venture. 
Passing by, for the present, her native authorities, I 
would refer to the impartial testimony of Tacitus, who 
states that her “channels and harbours were better 
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known, through the resort of commerce and traders, 
than those of Britain. (Tacit., Vita Agric., c. xxiv.) A 
religious intercourse also existed, at a very early period, 
between the two islands. It cannot be doubted but that 
Ireland had her early Christianity from Britain. We 
know that, previous to St. Patrick’s mission, Palladius 
was sent by Pope Celestine to Ireland to open a com- 
munication with “the Scots believing in Christ”; and 
that native tradition, supported by the authority of many 
ecclesiastical writers, represents four native bishops, 
Saints Ailbe, Ibar, Kierau, and Declan, as exercising 
ecclesiastical functions before Patrick’s time. The 
religious establishments of these four holy men were 
situated respectively in the present counties of Lime- 
rick, Wexford,Cork, and Waterford ; all in the southern 
half of Ireland: which would lead to a presumption 
that, while the restless Ulster races were engaged in con- 
stant warfare in North Britain, the southern Celts culti- 
vated more peaceable relationships with South Britain, 
with whom they could have maintained an easy inter- 
course from the county of Wexford to South Wales, the 
distance between Carnsore Point and St. David’s Head 
being only fifty-three miles. 

Thus, from the facts and considerations I have ad- 
duced, I think we may fairly conclude that the Romans 
never invaded, or obtained a hostile settlement in Ire- 
land, and that any Roman relics hitherto discovered in 
the country can be accounted for on the grounds already 
stated. 

R. R. Brasu, M.R.I.A. 

Cork. 
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ANCIENT REMAINS, HAFOTTAI, ETC, 


Tuis paper may be considered as supplemental to that 
which has appeared on the remains of ancient dwellings 
found on the Llanllechid mountain, and as a continua- 
tion thereof. 

As a map of a portion of the parishes of Llanllechid 
and Llandegai is to be published with this notice, in 
which all ancient remains are marked, that have come 
to the knowledge of the writer, it will be superfluous 
to describe and give the position of all such remains in 
this paper. I shall, on the present occasion, allude to 
a few only of the most striking. 

On the south-east side of Moel Faban (a hill to the 
south of the village of Llanllechid) is a circular enclo- 
sure composed of two concentric rows of stones, with the 
intervening space partly filled with rubble. These 
stones lean slightly towards the centre of the enclosure, 
no entrance to which could be discerned. On the same 
side of the hill are traces of regularly enclosed fields, and 
of several round huts, across which have been erected, 
in a few instances, oblong buildings. The foundation 
stones of the circular huts may still be discerned out- 
side the later structures: a fact which proves that the 
ground, which is now a common, was once cultivated ; 
and perhaps, from the predominance of four-sided build- 
ings, and the prior existence of round ones, it may be 
inferred that the later inhabitants of the hill-side had 
adopted the more modern form of building. The whole 
of Moel Faban is strewed with remains. ‘wo immense 
carneddau, a great number of smaller ones, several of 
which have their cts¢feini still complete, and other heaps 
of stones and portions of walls, are met with along its 
sides. On the summit are some large stones, and Mr. 
Williams, in his Observations on the Snowdon Mountains, 
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surmises that the hill was used as a watch-station. The 
curiously marked stone known as “ Carreg Saethau” (an 
account of which has appeared in the Arch. Camb.) 
stands on the south side; a deep track-way crosses along 
the north side. It is, and has been from time immemo- 
rial, unfrequented. But it evidently belongs to the age 
of the circular structures, for it leads from one group 
to another throughout the greater part of its traceable 
length. Upon entering the fields bordering on the hill, 
it becomes quite plain; the middle being much in- 
dented, and the sides lined with large stones. Proceed- 
ing along this road, in the direction of the sea, it is 
found to lead to a group of three huts, at one time sur- 
rounded by a wall. The road is here crossed by a 
modern wall. Still continuing in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, another group is seen by its side; and again, still 
further down, two other remains, one on each side, are 
observable. That on the right hand side is about thirty 
yards off, and consists of an elliptical enclosure 142 feet 
in length by 121 feet in breadth. Within this, and 
nearly in its centre, is a single circle, 28 feet in diame- 
ter, with a surrounding ridge 6 feet broad. Blackthorn 
bushes cover a great part of the large enclosure, and 
have taken root in the remnant of the wall of the smaller 
one. On the left hand side of the road, thirty paces 
distant therefrom, are three contiguous circles in a line, 
composed of large,erect stones, a few feet apart, measur- 
ing respectively in diameter, eight, six, and four paces. 
The two smaller ones are overgrown with brambles, and 
are otherwise disfigured. Returning to the ancient 
road, which for the third time is intersected by a stone 
wall, it is found to lead into an enclosure thirty paces 
in diameter, having a portion of its surrounding wall 
still standing, with the whole of the internal space care- 
fully levelled, and here apparently it ends. It might 
not have terminated in this place; but the ground 
lower down, being cultivated, excludes the possibility 
of tracing it further. The breadth of this road is gene- 
rally two yards: it hardly ever exceeds three yards. 
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The middle is deeply worn. It is too narrow to have 
been traversed by wheeled conveyances such as are in 
use at present; but it is of importance, as tending to 
throw light upon the condition of the inhabitants of the 
cyttiau, or huts, already described. 

Upon proceeding farther into the mountains, in the 
direction of Carnedd Llewelyn and Carnedd Dafydd, 
the character of the remains is changed, the buildings 
being oblong, and of indifferent workmanship. Most 
probably the greater number of the isolated buildings, 
although of small dimensions, were used as sheep-pens ; 
but some of them might have been temporary resi- 
dences. On the south side of Gyrn Wiga are to be seen 
demolished enclosures and the ruins of oblong build- 
ings similar to those on the south side of Moel Faban. 
In Cwm-penllafar (a cwm of unrivalled beauty, of about 
a mile and a half in length, with a little less than a 
quarter of a mile in breadth, having a small river mean- 
dering through its entire length, at the foot of preci- 
pitous rocks) there are several groups of buildings in 
ruins. Along the side of a stony ridge in this cwm, 
called Argoed, no less than twenty-six such buildings 
may be seen, of various forms and sizes. ‘The whole of 
the Argoed is covered with drift-stones ; and to get at 
these buildings is somewhat difficult, as large stones 
have to be scrambled over. In two of the depressions 
on the west side of Cwm-penllafar there are likewise 
walled enclosures. One of these depressions, forming 
the entrance to Cwmglas, is covered with immense 
masses of rock riven from the sides of the precipice 
above. A huge piece of fallen rock lying on the ground 
like an inverted chair, has the space underneath en- 
closed, and forms a pen call Buarth-tan-yr-ogo. There 
are numerous remains of buildings in this spot, gene- 
rally oblong and isolated, with occasionally a small room 
opening into a larger one. The internal height of a 
side of one of these buildings was 6 feet 10 inches. 
Nothing like a chimney could be found in any of them ; 
but in other places, where similar remains exist, chim- 
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neys have been found, and small recesses in the walls, 
in which a few things could have been deposited. ‘The 
other cwm is at the foot of the precipitous rocks beneath 
Carnedd Dafydd. ‘The entrance to Cwm-marddwr, as 
it is called, is protected by a natural,bar, which at a 
short distance off seems to form the extremity of the 
cwm; but upon a nearer inspection it is found to hide 
from view what might have been at one time a lake, 
which has been filled up by crumbling particles from 
the surrounding rocks. The same thing is taking place 
with the little lake, Ffynon Gaseg, on the other side of 
the hill, which is but a few inches deep throughout its 
entire length, and is being filled with minute stones. 
The name (Cwm-marddwr) suggests its former condi- 
tion,—mar’ddwr (dead water), a name inapplicable at 
present, but at one time highly expressive. In this cwm 
there are likewise traces of buildings, from which a por- 
tion of a wall runs up the almost vertical side of the 
hill for about a hundred yards. ‘Tradition says that 
these dilapidated remains are all that is left of a fortifi- 
fication. If there ever was an entrenchment here, it 
must have been untenable but by the friends of parties 
in possession of the heights above. It might, however, 
have sheltered women and children and herds, and 
being in the recesses of the mountain, it would be diffi- 
cult of access. Carnedd Llewelyn is reached from 
Cwm-penllafar by climbing up a rugged steep. The 
summit is rather broad; and here, as on nearly all the 
heights, are vestiges of walls, carneddau, etc. 

The walk from Carnedd Llewelyn to the rival sum- 
mit, Carnedd Dafydd, is safe, although it is on the brink 
of a yawning precipice called, in one part, ‘“ Ysgolion- 
duon” (black ladders), and in another, “ Ysgyfeinciau”. 
Both names are very appropriate, as there are ledges or 
steps, of a few inches breadth, for some distance up the 
precipice. 

In the neighbourhood of Carnedd Dafydd are the 
ruins of an immense beacon. Descending in the direc- 
tion of Bangor, a hill called “ Mynydd-du” is arrived 
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at; and here again are to be seen numbers of oblong 
ruins, and an irregular enclosure of some extent, con- 
taining seven circular dilapidated huts. These remains 
are a little to the north-west of Ffos-pant-yr-ychain, on 
the west side of. the hill, a few score yards from Cerrig 
Cenllysg (hail-stones), a large collection of huge stones, 
underneath which a mountain stream, Afon Cenllysg, 
has its source. 

None of the buildings alluded to in this paper have 
been used in the memory of the oldest people. They 
cannot account for them. I have ascertained that lambs 
were formerly penned for the night. A lamb pen has 
been pointed out to me containing several small rooms. 
It was likewise a custom to pen nightly newly-bought 
sheep until they had become familiar with their walk. 
I have seen several of these pens, all of which are care- 
lessly built, and are called dbuarthau, with a former 
owner’s name attached, or the name of a farm, as 
Buarth Coetmor. <A great number of these pens are 
scattered along the hills. In former days, when foxes 
were more plentiful than they are now, it was found 
necessary to build traps, broad in the bottom and narrow 
in the top, into which a bait was thrown. When once 
a fox got in he was easily dispatched. A few of these 
traps may still be seen. A great number of sheep pens 
of a large size are to be seen along the hills unused and 
falling into decay. This may be accounted for by sup- 
posing that the site was found inconvenient, or a new 
pen was built instead, or it may be that the number of 
sheep reared in the hills is less than it used to be. Most 
probably some of these pens and oblong buildings were 
built by the Welsh, for we find that when hard pressed 
by their enemies they drove their flocks and herds to 
the fastnesses of Snowdon, and they themselves also 
took refuge among the mountains. 

I now come to a class of buildings of which some- 
thing positive is known; viz., the Hafottai, or summer 
residences. Eight of these, all in ruins, in various 
parts of the Llanllechid mountains, are still pointed 
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out. Names are given to them either descriptive of 
their position, as Hafotty Coed-yr-ynys, by Llyn Ogwen, 
Hafotty Pant-y-cesig, &c.; or they are called after per- 
sons, as Hafotty Lowri galed, Hafotty Alice, &c., or 
from some tradition connected therewith, as Hafotty 
Famaeth, or from the time it took to build them, as 
Hafotty un-nos (one night). Persons lived in these 
houses, if they may be called houses, for several months 
in the year to attend to their flocks of sheep and cattle, 
and in them they made their butter and cheese. They 
are excessively small, being composed of two or three 
small rooms, and it is strange how even for the summer 
months any one could have lived in them. To the be- 
ginning of the last century these huts were in annual 
requisition ; in the time of Lhuyd they were in general 
use “ about Snowdon and Cader Idris and elsewhere’ in 
Wales.” Whatever doubts a person might have had as 
to the possibility of residing for any length of time in 
the round huts, called Cyttiau Gwyddelod, vanishes 
when looking at the Hafottai. 

I have made use of the word buarth as the word by 
which a sheep-pen is expressed, and it is perhaps worthy 
of notice, that in general sheep-pens are called duarthau 
in these parts. The term is derived from the primi- 
tive word bu, by which kine are expressed in Welsh. 
Buwch (cow) is derived from the same root. The 
word buarth is so intimately connected with the idea of 
cattle, that it is singular how it came to be applied to 
sheep-pens. But now it seems to denote any enclosure 
in which animals may be confined, the kind of animal 
penned therein being intimated by affixing the word 
by which that animal is known to the word buarth, as 
buarth-gwartheg (cattle-pen), buarth-llwynog (fox-pen), 
the name given to a fox trap. In Denbighshire the 
word is used in a still wider sense; for there the small 
enclosure in front of a cottage is called a buarth. 
Besides buarth, there is another word applied to a 
sheep-pen by the inhabitants of this neighbourhood, 
namely corlan. The Gaelic for sheep is coara, hence 
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probably corlan; but this latter word is not so gene- 
rally used as the former. Out of forty-two sheep-pens 
on the Llanllechid mountain, thirty-nine are called 
buarthau, while three only are called corlanau. But 
the word corlan, if originally applied exclusively to 
sheep-pens, has likewise departed from its primitive sig- 
nification, for the court attached to a pig-sty is now 
called a corlan, as corlan-cwt-mochyn (pig-sty-court). 


E. Owen. 
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EARLY REMAINS AT LLANEUGRAD, ANGLESEY. 


| 


Tue limestone rocks on the north-east coast of An- 
glesey, commencing at Penrhos Lligwy, extend inland 
for several miles in a southerly direction, and rise at 
intervals in a succession of steps which present their 
precipitous edges to the north, whilst their surfaces, in 
most instances, dip gently towards the south. At the 
abrupt eastern termination of one of these elevated 
steps, or plateaus, about a quarter of a mile north of 
Llaneugrad church, is situated the fortified British 
village, or camp of Parciau, so called at present be- 
cause annexed to a farm of that name in the parish 
of Llaneugrad. The view obtained from this spot 
has its peculiar interest. Towards the north it is 
barred in by the rocky and heath-clad eminence called 
Bodavon mountain, at the foot of which, nestling in 
plantations, may be seen the birthplace of an eminent 
member of our Association, and near to it Penrhos 
Lligwy Church, archeologically rich in the inscribed 
sepulchral stone of St. Macutus (Arch. Camb., 1864, 
p- 105). To the right of Penrhos Lligwy, and dis- 
tant about three-quarters of a mile from Parciau, are 
the woods of Lligwy farm which, under the protection 
of Lord Boston, screen from final demolition the re- 
markable and interesting stronghold noticed by the 
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Rev. W. Wynn Williams in our last Journal. Still 
further to the right, on a brow just sufficiently high to 
exclude that part of the shore which was so fatal to the 
“Royal Charter,” where the wave still rolls with a 
sullen growl o’er the remains of its unfortunate vic- 
tims, is Lligwy Cromlech, or Coetan Arthur, as it is 
sometimes designated, owing to the form and noble di- 
mensions of its capstone. At the foot of the hill on 
which the camp is perched, towards the south-east, lies 
the picturesque hollow of Llaneugrad with its vene- 
rable church now surprisingly neglected and roofless 
(Arch. Cambrensis, 1859, p. 121), and its ancient dove- 
house, so lonesome on its green mound, resembling in 
its strength a castle tower, and perhaps in some mea- 
sure designed for defence with its vaulted basement 
and upper story, its looped staircase in the thickness 
of the wall, and its roof of solid masonry, finished exter- 
nally with a layer of well-dressed freestone slabs re- 
sembling those quarried at Talacre in Flintshire. Its 
upper room is provided with holes for upwards of four 
hundred pairs of pigeons, one hundred and seventeen 
holes of a side. Beyond this the eye traverses the bay 
and beach of Redwharf, across which, in the far dis- 
tance, but within beacon ken, the strong British post of 
Dinsylwy, or Bwrdd Arthur towers, in its natural 
strength above the rocks of Craig Onen. Commanding 
an extensive sea view, the occupiers of Parciau were 
enabled to obtain an early glimpse of Dane or Norse- 
man as they drew near to this part of the coast. 
Parciau, with the exception of its water supply—a 
common defect of the British camp—is seemingly well 
selected for permanent occupation as well as for defence; 
sloping gradually towards the south its inner area is 
sufficiently protected from prevailing winds, whilst on 
three sides nature has contributed greatly to its strength. 
On its northern and eastern fronts it is defended by a 
fall of perpendicular rock, ranging in depth from twelve 
to twenty feet, from the base of which there is a fur- 
ther rapid decline of earth and stones for upwards of 
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one hundred feet. On its southern front a slope of 
green sward, supported by an outcrop of rock and 
stones, declines almost perpendicularly, where it sweeps 
round from the east, moderating and easing off in its 
descent as it nears to the west, in which direction the 
defences of the camp are in a great measure artificial. 
Along the brink of these three precipitous sides ex- 
tends a low bank topped originally by a wall faced with 
limestone slabs set on edge in the usual style of the 
stronghold defences of Anglesey. Of these slabs not 
more than three or four now remain. Inserted in this 
breastwork of earth and dry masonry near to the en- 
trance are the remains of what may have been a guard- 
house or a watch-tower. Viewing this work in its 
present state, it is difficult to suppose it ever assumed 
the dimensions of a tower, or even exceeded in height 
the adjoining rampart. Its form as it now appears is 
not quite circular, and its interior diameter measures 
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about fifteen feet. On the western front of the enclo- 
sure advantage has been taken of a slight elevation in 
the ground to pile upon it a bank of considerable 
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strength, the transverse measure of which at its base 
may be forty feet, antl its exterior perpendicular height 
in its present state from ten to twelve feet. This bank 
adds considerably to the snugness of the interior. Its 
outer corresponding fosse is shallow and wide, which is 
accounted for by the proximity of the rock to the sur- 
face, and the necessity of adding as much soil as pos- 
sible to this important agger. Beyond it are two outer 
banks of insignificant dimensions, the second measuring 
twelve or fourteen feet across, and the third, or outer 
one, about nine feet across, with a shallow intervening 
fosse forty feet wide. The strength of these, we may 
well suppose, consisted in a stockade to which they 
served as foundations. 

When I first visited Parciau my attention was ar- 
rested by a number of circular depressions in the sur- 
face of the ground within its defences, lined with a pas- 
ture of dark and uncommon luxuriance. In these I 
soon recognised the basements of early British habita- 
tions, yet so undefined and level were their foundations, 
that I could not distinctly declare them to be such 
without the evidence to be obtained by excavation. 
Consequently, having obtained the tenant’s permission, 
I revisited the spot with a labourer on two succes- 
sive mornings, and the following is the result of about 
eight hours digging. Beneath a top spit of nut- 
brown soil we met with a mould of a darker colour 
deepening in shade as we descended, and becoming 
nearly black as we approached the subjacent rock which 
in the hut selected was rather less than two feet be- 
neath the surface. ‘This friable soil was thickly inter- 
mixed with stones thrown in probably at some distant 
period when a levelling of the camp took place. 
Mingled with these in surprising numbers were marine 
shells, as of periwinkles, limpets, and mussels; also bones 
and teeth of ruminating animals of the large and smaller 
kinds; charcoal, calcined bones, and an occasional 
cinder of a hard and metallic character, were met with; 
fragments of five different kinds of pottery were picked 
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up, viz., white, black, light gray, brick red, and a speci- 
men of what is usually denominatéd Samian. It is re- 
markable that wares supposed to be Romano-British, 
from the neighbourhood of Uriconium, Upchurch, and 
Durobrive, and also the continental Samian, should: be 
so commonly met with in circular huts in this country, 
and in camps so genuinely British as the one under con- 
sideration. Whether excavations are made within a 
hill fortress on the bleak summit of Moel Benlli in 
Denbighshire, or in a circular hut on a waste morass in 
Anglesey, the results are similar. The distance of this 
camp from a water supply precludes the supposition of 
its being one of Roman selection, although it may have 
been occupied occasionally by the Romans. Thin pieces 
of slate were also met with; a bit of glass, smooth on 
one side, rough on the other; achip of flint, and two very 
small pieces of bronze, one a fragment of an ornament, the 
other of a plate, so thin and fragile that it broke with a 
touch. We also discovered six minute beads ; three were 
glass of an azure blue, square in design, but most rudely 
and imperfectly formed. These measured one-eighth 
of aninch. The fourth was oval, of the same coloured 
glass; the fifth, glass unstained, annular in form, and 
rough on the outside, apparently with the design of 
more securely fastening a red enamel with which it was 
partially coated. The size of this was equally minute. 
The form of the sixth was oval; it was composed of a 
brittle and dull red substance, much resembling in 
colour and texture the enamel noticed above. A small 
brass coin was likewise brought to light, so mutilated 
and imperfect, it is true, as to place me for a time in 
an archeological dilemma, from which I was happily 
released by the kindness of our Local Secretary, the 
Rev. W. Wynn Williams, who has successfully classed 
it as a third brass of Claudius Gothicus; obverse, Divo 
CLAVDIO, radiated head to the right; reverse, CONSE- 
CRATIO, an altar with the fire kindled. Amongst other 
things turned up were two flat pieces of bone about an 
inch in length, one-third of an inch in width, smooth at 
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their edges, without any traces of fracture, and notched 
on their surfaces very much in the style in which a 
workman of the present day marks upon a flat stick his 
weekly reckoning of labour. One of these tapered 
almost to an edge at one of its ends. A lime quarry has 
advanced a short distance into the camp on its eastern 
side, and in its progress has intersected one of the hut 
circles, giving a good sectional view of its contents, 
where stones and shells, earth and bones, may be seen 
piled together in a strangely promiscuous manner. 

Below the entrance to the camp, on a site now occu- 
. pied by a modern farmhouse, once stood the tall-gabled 
residence of John Bodvel, whose name and deeds, after 
the lapse of two hundred years, still survive in the tra- 
ditions of the neighbourhood. Whilst excavating the 
hill-side at the back of the house, in order to obtain the 
required space for an additional out-building, the occu- 
pier of the farm came upon well constructed walls, the 
cement of which was harder than stone, enclosing a 
flagged apartment, supposed to have been a part of 
Bodvel’s house, but which may have been of an earlier 
date. Incased in one of these walls a full-length human 
skeleton was discovered. John Bodvel’s name appears 
the fourth on the list of Anglesey cavaliers who in 1648 
signed a declaration in favour of King Charles, and the 
camp is still mentioned as the place where he trained 
and marshalled his men. He is not, however, noticed 
amongst those who at Cadnant opposed the landing of 
the parliamentary forces under General Mytton, or who 
took a part in the military fray which terminated in a 
surrender of Beaumaris Castle. Wild and dark tradi- 
tions are still afloat in the parish of Llaneugrad con- 
nected with the name of John Bodvel, which it would 
be out of place to notice here. He is said to have built 
the pigeon-house as the forerunner of a spacious man- 
sion, the foundations of which were commenced. 

North of Parciau, on the level stratum of rock which 
lies immediately below it, at the extreme brink of the 
northern precipice which terminates this lower step, are 
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situated the remains of what is generally supposed to 
have been a Celtic village or town; but few traces of it 
are now Visible to interest the visitor, beyond a double 
row of huge slabs set on edge, marking the site of a 
once existing wall, four feet wide, being the only defen- 
sive work east, south, and west of an oblong, or, I may 
say, a violin-shaped enclosure, sixty yards in length by 
thirty-five or forty in width. Its limit towards the west 
is not very clearly defined ; in which direction there are 
appearances suggestive of its having extended further. 
The precipice on its northern side completed its de- 
fences. Its wall throughout its extent is curved, and 
in no part rectilinear, differing widely in this respect 
from the fortress at Lligwy farm, which occupies a simi- 
lar position, and overlooks the same low ground watered 
by the Lligwy. 

Viewing these remains in their present state, I do not 
think they could have exceeded in importance the forti- 
fied night-retreat of a numerous family or clan whose 
occupations by day led them through distant glades and 
forests, or to the neighbouring sea-shore ; and who at 
nightfall housed themselves, and perhaps their stock, in 
this place of comparative security. In order to duly 
estimate the security of these retreats, we must take 
into consideration the aspect of the country in its ori- 
ginally wild and uncultivated state. The natural growth 
on these limestone rocks, as exemplified at Ligwy, is a 
dense and almost impenetrable thicket of hazelwood 
and briars intermixed with oak and ash. 

From one of these airy strongholds at the brink of a 
precipice, the native could, unobserved, perceive all that 
was passing on the low ground beneath him; whilst 
the invader, ascending from the inlet at Traeth Lligwy, 
could distinguish nothing but precipitous rocks fringed 
with a forest-growth of brushwood tall enough to screen 
from observation the native fortress, and traversed by 
devious and uncertain paths. 

A short distance north-east of this spot are several 
circular foundations clustered together, which I believe 
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to have been fortified in a similar manner. Many simi- 
lar structures may have existed on this rather extensive 
plateau, where, according to a local tradition, a well 
contested battle was fought in early times, terminating 
in a disastrous overthrow of the invaders. Whether 
upon this ground was fought the battle of Bangolau, 
or that of Manegid (both of which names are in some 
respects applicable), between Roderic the Great and the 
Danes, it is difficult to determine. Miss Angharad 
Lloyd, in her remarks upon the parish of Llaneugrad, 
writes thus: “In 872 a memorable battle was fought 
at Bryngolau (2), within its limits, in which the Danes 
were defeated with great slaughter by Roderic the 
Great; and near the old town are the remains of an ex- 
tensive and well fortified camp, in which the king is 
supposed to have stationed his forces in this conflict 
with the Danes.” 

The dotted lines in the annexed sketch are intended 
to represent hut-basements within the camp. 


Houcs Pricuarp. 
Dinam. Jany. 12th, 1867. 


[We have to apologize to members for an unfortunate delay 
in the printing of the following documents illustrative of the 
history of the princes of Upper Powis. They form an appropriate 
introduction to the Historical Collections for Montgomeryshire, 
now in process of compilation Ep. Arch. Cambd.] 
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DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE PRINCES OF UPPER POWIS. 


Charter of King John to Wenwynwyn, Prince of Powis. 


Carta Wallensium.—Johannes Dei gratid &c. Sciatis nos 
concessisse, et presenti carta nostra confirmasse, dilecto et fideli 
nostro Wennowen de Kevelioch, pro homagio et servicio suo, 
omnes terras et omnia catalla et omnia tenementa sua, tam in 
Norwallia quam in Sudwallia et Powis, tam ista jura sua ad- 
quisita quam adquirenda super inimicos nostros, integre et ple- 
narie tenenda de nobis et heredibus nostris sibi et heredibus 
suis, ita quod idem Wennuwen fideliter serviet et fidelis existet 
contra omnes mortales. Testibus Willielmo Marescallo Comite 
de Penbroc’ R. Comite Augi R. Constabulario Cestr’ &c. 
Dat’ per manus S. Wellen’ Archidiaconi et Johannis de Gray 
apud Pictavis iiij die Decembr’ anno regni nostri primo. (Rot. 
Chart. de a° 1 Joh’is tertia pars, fragmenta.) 


- Charter of King John to Wenwynwyn. 


Carta Wendwen.—Johannis Dei gratia &c. Sciatis nos con- 
cessisse dedisse et presenti carta confirmasse Wenonwenn’ ma- 
nerium nostrum de Essefford in Derebisir’ cum omnibus perti- 
nentiis suis pro xxx lib’ terre tenendum et habendum sibi et 
heredibus suis de nobis et heredibus nostris pro homagio et ser- 
vicio suo reddendo inde nobis et heredibus nostris j spervarium 
(sparrow-hawk) per annum. Quare volumus et firmiter preci- 
pimus quod predictus Wenonwen et heredes sui post eum 
habeant et teneant predictum manerium de Essefford cum om- 
nibus pertinenciis suis de nobis et heredibus nostris bene et in 
pace libere et quiete integre et plenarie, quamdin ipse et here- 
des sui fideliter nobis servierint, in bosco et plano in viis et 
semitis in pratis et pasturis cum libertatibus et liberis consue- 
tudinibus ad predictum manerium pertinentibus. Testibus 
Willielmo Marescallo Comite Pembroc’, Gaufrido filio Petri 
Comite Essex, Willielmo Comite Sarum, etc. Dat’ per manum 
H. Cantuar’ Archiepiscopi cancellarii nostri apud Wigor’ xj 
die Aprilis anno regni nostri primo. 

Carta ejus de Canibus.—Johannes Dei gratid &c. Sciatis 
nos concessisse dilecto nostro Wenonwen quod possit in eundo 
et redeundo a curid nostra habere iiij* leporarios et j arcum 
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per forestas nostras et capere inde per visum forestariorum nos- 
trorum quod per jornetam suam capere poterit de bestiis insay- 
sonatis. T. H. Cant. Arch. &c. apud Wigorn’ xi die Aprilis 
anno regni &c. (Rot. Chart. 1 Joh. m. 15.) 


Letter of King John to Wenwynwyn. 


Rex &c. dilecto et fideli suo Wennowen’ salutem. Mittimus 
ad vos dominum Cantuar’ Archiepiscopum et dilectum familia- 
rem nostrum Hugonem Bard’ mandantes quod fidem habeatis 
his que vobis dicent de treugis prorogandis inter nos et Lewel- 
inum. Teste me ipso apud Stow’ xiij. die Januarii. (Rot. 
Chart. 2 Joh. m. 17 in dorso.) 


Charter of Wenwynwyn to the Monks of Strath Marchel. 


Omnibus sancte matris ecclesia filiis tam presentibus quam 
futuris notum sit, quod ego Wenwynwyn filius Owen Kyfeiliog 
dedi Deo et gloriose Virgini Matri et monachis de Stradmar- 
chell pro salute anime mez in liberam et quietam et perpetuam 
elemosynam omnes pasturas totius provincie que dicitur Kyfei- 
liog infra istos terminos, scilicet Avon Maenmelyn usque ad 
Llwyn y groes et inde in directum usque ad Blaen nant hannag 
et inde a Nant hannang usque ad ejus Aber, inde usque ad 
Abernant garth branddu, et per longitudinem ipsius rivuli 
usque ad suum blaen, et inde indirectum usque ad Carnedd- 
wen, et inde usque ad Gobleiddie, et a Pen Gobleiddie blaen 
nant tylinge usque ad suum Aber, et inde Bache usque ad Aber 
Dyfyngwm, inde per Dyfyngwm usque ad ejus ortum, et inde 
usque ad Relligogey, et inde usque ad Rhydiol, et per Rhydiol 
usque ad Gwrydkay, et inde Rhydiol iterum usque ad Aber 
Kamddwr Kyfeiliog, et ab Aber Kamddwr Kyfeiliog usque ad 
ejus ortum, et inde in directum usque ad Blaen Einiawn, et 
inde per Einiawn usque ad ejus Aber, et inde per Dyfi usque 
ad Aber Dulas, et inde per Dulas usque ad ejus ortum, et inde 
in directum usque ad Kefn y Bwlch, et inde usque ad Blaen 
Llwydo, et per Llwydo usque ad ejus Aber, et inde Dyfi, et 
inde usque ad Aber Llywenith, et sic per Llywenith usque ad 
ejus ortum, et inde in directum Rhyd pebyll va super Claw- 
edog, et inde per Clawedog usque ad Gwernach, et per Gwern- 
ach usque ad ejus ortum, et inde sicut ducit mons superior 
usque ad Rhyd Derwen, et sic per Derwen usque ad y Vyrnwy, 
et inde Nant er Cira usque ad Lledwer et Ablaen Lleddwern 
in directum usque ad Vén Maen Melyn. Omnes itaque pastu- 
ras dedi ego predictus Wenwynwyn prenominatis monachis 
infra prefatos terminos. Anno Dom.1201. (Pennant’s Tours 


in Wales.) 
92 
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King John’s Writ to G. Fitz Peter, with respect to Devastations 
committed by Wenwynwyn. 


Rex &c. G. filio Petri &c. Monstravit nobis dilectus et fide- 
lis noster Willielmus de Breosa quod Wennowen et homines 
sui destruxerunt terram suam postquam ipse venit in servicium 
nostrum. Et ideo vobis mandamus quod eidem Willielmo sine 
dilatione emendari faciatis hoc quod ipse Wennowen et homi- 
nes sui ei et terre sue foris fecerunt et de ipso Willielmo emen- 
dationes capiatis si in aliquo ei vel hominibus suis foris fecerit. 
Et nisi idem Wennowen hoc facere voluerit non permittatis 
quod ipse vel homines sui predicto Willielmo vel terre sue in 
aliquo malum faciant sed homines ipsius Willielmi in terra nos- 
tra receptetis ubi se defendere possunt de predicto Wennowen 
et hominibus suis et auxilium eis prestetis ad hoc faciendum. 
Teste me ipso apud Alenc’ xiij die Jan. (Rot. Lit. Pat. 4 Joh. 
m. 6.) 


Safe Conduct to Wenwynwyn, and to those whom he may bring 
with him. 
Rex &c. omnibus &c. Sciatis quod concessimus Wennonwen 
et hiis quos secum duxerit de fidelibus nostris salvum conduc- 
tum ad veniendum ad nos usque Wigorn’ et in redeundo in 


patriam suam. Et in hujus rei testimonium litteras nostras 
patentes ei inde mittimus et valeant litere iste usque ad Nativi- 
tatem Beate Marie anno regni nostri sexto. ‘Teste Comite W. 
Marescallo apud Oxon. j die Augusti. (Rot. Lit. Pat. 6 Joh. 
m. 10.) 


King’s Summons to Wenwynwyn ordering him to appear before 
him at Woodstock. 


Rex &c. Wenwnwin de Kevelloc salutem. Mittimus ad vos 
dilectos et fideles nostros Robertum Corbet et Hugonem Pan- 
tolf ad vos conducendum usque ad nos ab Octav’ assumptionis 
Beate Marie in iij ebdom’. Quia salvum et securum vobis pre- 
stabimus conductum et hiis quos vobiscum adduxeritis ad 
loquendum nobiscum in veniendo ad et redeundo in partes ves- 
tras. Unde vobis mandamus quod secure veniatis quod sitis 
ad nos apud Wudestok ab octab’ Assumptionis Beate Marie in 
xv dies quia &c. habebimus ibidem consilium nostrum ad loquen- 
dum vobiscum pro honore et commodo nostro et vestro. Et 
vobis mandamus quod sicut nos diligitis firmam pacem nostram 
donetis usque ad predictum terminum Willielmo de Breosa et 
Episcopo Hereford’ et Willielmo filio suo et omnibus qui cum 
illo se teneant contra vos et similiter eis quos utlagos appellatis. 
Sciatis enim quod predictus Willielmus junior manucessit pro 
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se et patre suo et omnibus predictis quod si quid iterum vobis 
vel vestris forisfacient. Et nos pro eis manucapimus quod si 
quid iterum vobis vel vestris forisfecerint idem vobis plene 
emendari faciemus. Ducatis et vobiscum si potestis in eodem 
conductu Melgonem filium Resi ad loquendum nobiscum. Et 
si plures habere volueritis de comitatu Salop’ ad vos conducen- 
dum sciatis quod mandavimus Vicecomiti Salop’ quod vobis 
habere faciat ad vos conducendum quos volueritis habere de 
balliva sua. Et in hujus rei &c. &c. T. &c. [Aug. 1204.] (Rot. 
Lib. Pat. 6 Joh. m. 9.) 


Conventio facta inter Johannem Regem Anglie et Wennuen’ Filium Hoent 
de Keveliac, de Liberatione ejusdem Wennuen’. 

Hec est conventio facta inter dominum Johannem regem 
Anglie et Wennuen’ filium Hoeni de Keveliac apud Salopebir’ 
vigilia beati Dionisii anno regni ejusdem domini Regis x scili- 
cet quod idem Wennuen’ concessit et juravit tactis sacro sanctis 
evangeliis quod fideliter serviet eidem domino Regi de se et de 
terra sua in perpetuum. 

Et quod stabit juri in curia ipsius Regis, ad summonitionem 
suam de omnibus que erga ipsum proponentur. 

Et inde dabit domino Regi xx obsides subscriptos, videlicet, 

Mereducum filium Kadwgan filii Griffini 

Wen filium Wronii filii Eyneni 

Rired Goh filium Meuric 

Robertum filium David Goh 

Yereverd filium Madoc, filii Yereverd’ 

Leuelinum filium Crahern’ filii Hedenevit 

Eyneon filium Hedweni Flam 

Madocum filium de Hewent 

Primogenitum filium Cuelm filii Lowerch’ 

Howelinum filium Geneclin filii Rired 

Griffinum filium Tyneon filii Kenelni 

Eyneon filium Howel Seys 

Griffinum filium Mereduc filii Philipp’ 

Kounelin filium Eyneon filii Yeperverd 

Madoc filium Milon filii Tyel 

Primogenitum filium Meuric filii Kenewret 
de sponsa sua 

Tuder filium Mener 

Primogenitum filium Keloun de uxore sua 

Madoc filium Kenon 

Griffnum filium Eyneon filii Sulien’. 


Convenit etiam inter eosdem, quod a predicto die Sancti Dio- 
nisii infra octo dies sequentes reddet idem Wennuen’ ipsi 
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domino Regi xij obsides ad minus de predictis xx obsidibus, 
alioquin idem Wennuen’ remanebit domino Regi tanquam foris- 
factus suus; ita quod dominus Rex de corpore ipsius facere 
poterit voluntatem suam. Pro viij vero obsidibus, qui restant 
liberandi preter predictos xij obsides, remanebit idem Wennu- 
en’ in custodia domini Regis, ubi domino Regi placuerit ; vel 
tenentias, quas dominus Rex habere voluerit, ei habere faciet 
tenendas, donec predictos viij obsides ei habere fecerit. 
Dominus vero Rex suscepit interim terram ipsius Wennuen’ 
in custodia, quod fortia ei non inferetur ; quod, si fieret, domi- 
nus Rex id faceret emendari. Postquam autem idem Wennuen’ 
predictos xx obsides domino Regi, ut dictum est, liberavit, cor- 
pus ipsius Wennuen’ deliberetur. 
Testibus, 

Domino P. Winton’ Episcopo Willielmo filio Alani 

W. Comite Waren’ Roberto Corbet 

W. Comite Sarum Hugone Pantolf 

Roberto filio Walteri Johanne Extraneo 

Willielmo de Cantilupo Et aliis. 

(Rymer’s Federa.) 


King’s Pardon to Llewelyn for Injuries done to the Land of 
Wenwynwyn. 

Rex omnibus etc. Sciatis quod omnino remittimus dilecto 
nostro Leuelino malivolentiam nostram quam erga ipsum con- 
ceperamus pro castris et terris Wennunweni ab ipso et suis 
occupatis et pro aliis injuriis eidem W. illatis dum esset in cus- 
todia nostra ex quo ipse inde fecerit quod se facturum nobis 
mandavit juxta tenorem literarum suarum quas recepimus in 
vigilia Nativitatis Domini apud Bristoll per manum Osturci 
clerici sui et legi fecimus coram domino Wint’ et domino Ba- 
thon’ Episcopis et W. de Gray Cancellario nostro et G. filio 
Petri Justiciario et W. Briew’ H. Archidiacono Well’ Rogero 
de Thoen’ G. de Atyes et aliis fidelibus nostris qui tunc pre- 
sentes aderant et quod ipsum deinceps pro filio habebimus in 
eo affectu paterne dilectionis quo unquam eum melius habui- 
mus et omnia sua tanquam dominica nostra et res dilecti filii 
nostri manutenebimus et custodiemus. Et in hujus rei &c. 
Teste me ipso apud Bristoll xxv die Decembris anno &c. x°. 


(Rot. Lit. Pat. 10 Joh. m. 3.) 


Safe Conduct to Llewelyn, Wenwynwyn, and others. 


Rex Lewelino, Wenunweno, Maelgon’, Madoco filio Griffini 
et aliis Walensibus cum quibus capta est treuga salutem. Scia- 
tis quod bona fide servabimus quantum ad nos et nostros treu- 
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gas prolocutas inter nos per dominum P. Wint’. episcopum jus- 
ticiarium nostrum et alios ballivos nostros et vos secundum 
formam ex utraque parte concessam et scripto redactam. Mit- 
timusque ad vos dilectum et fidelem nostrum Johannem Extra- 
neum ut idem juret pro nobis fideliter observandum. Et in 
hujus rei &c. Teste me ipso apud Engol’ xviij die Augusti 
anno regni nostri xvj™. Eodem modo scribitur eisdem de 
Roberto Corbet quem ad eos mittit ut similiter juret. Teste 
eodem et ibidem. (Rot. Lit. Pat. 16 Joh. m, 13.) 


The Manor of Ashford committed to B. de Insula during the King’s 


Pleasure. 


Rex Baronibus suis de scaccario salutem. Sciatis quod com- 
missimus dilecto et fideli nostro B. de Insul’ terram cum perti- 
nentiis suis q’ fuit Wenunwen in Asford’ cum pertinentiis suis 
ad se sustentandum in servicio nostro quamdiu nobis placuerit. 
Et ideo vobis mandamus quod in compotum ab eo non exigatis 
de cetero. Teste me ipso apud Cristeschirch’ xxxi die Janu- 
arii anno regni nostri xvj* (Rot. Lit. Claus. 16 Joh. m. 10.) 


King’s Letter to Wenwynwyn. 


Rex &c. Wenunweno salutem. Mittimus ad vos venerabilem 
patrem dominum W. Coventr’ Episcopum, et fideles nostros 
Gilebertum filium Reinfr’ Ph’ de Ozeb’ justic’ Cestr’ et Henri- 
cum de Erdington clericum, rogantes quatenus ad diem, quem 
vobis scire facient, occurratis eis apud Ruth, vel apud Crucem 
Griffin’ locuturi cum eisdem, quibus fidem adhibeatis super hiis 
que vobis dixerint ex parte nostra, ad fidem, commodum, et 
honorem nostrum. Et in hujus rei &c. Teste apud Turrim 


Lond?’ ij die Martii. (Rot. Lit. Claus. 16 Joh. m. 8.) 


Safe Conduct to Llewelyn, Wenwynwyn, and others. 
Lewelin’, Wennunuen’, Maddoc’, Mailgon’, Res’ fil’ Griffin’, 


et omnes qui cum eis venient in conductu suo et omnes qui 
venient in conductu domini Cant’ Archiepiscopi habent salvum 
et securum conductum in veniendo ad dominum Regem moram 
faciendo et inde redeundo, et inde habent literas domini Regis 
patentes. Apud Oxon’ xxij die Julii anno regni nostri xvij™- 


(Rot. Lit. Pat. 17 Joh. m. 19.) 


Land of Montgomery reserved to Wenwynwyn. 


Dominus Rex dedit W. de Cantelup’ sen’ suo totam terram 
que fuit Willielmi de Curtenay cum pertinentiis suis, salvo uni- 
cuique jure suo si quis in ea aliquid juris clamaverit, et salva 
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Wennunwen’ terra de Mongumery quam dominus Rex ei con- 
cessit quamdiu ei placuerit. Et mandatum est vicecomitibus 
Norhamt’, Wygorn’, Salop’, Sum’set, Dors’, et Essex, quod ei- 
dem Willielmo sine dilatione plenar’ saisinam habere faciant. 
Teste Rege apud Novum Castrum xxviij die Januarii. (Rot. 


Lit. Claus. 17 Joh. m. 11.) 


Restoration to Wenwynwyn of his Land in the Peak. 


Rex Brian’ de Insul’ salutem. Mandamus vobis precipientes 
quod sine dilatione habere faciatis Wennunwen de Keveilloc 
terram suam in Pecco quam vobis commisimus sicut fidelis. 
R. Com’ Cestr’ vobis literis suis significabit. Et in hujus &c. 
Teste [me ipso apud Rading’ xiij die Aprilis anno regni nostri 
xvij™’}] (Rot. Lit. Pat. 17 Joh. m. 4.) 


King’s letter to Wenwynwyn. 


Rex Wennunwen de Kevilioc’ salutem. Sciatis quod nos 
ratum et gratum habemus id quod feceritis illis qui venire volu- 
erint ad fidem et pacem nostram de terris inimicorum nostro- 
rum. Et in hujus, &c., vobis inde mittimus. ‘Teste meipso 
apud Corf’ xxvij die Junii anno regni nostri xviij®. (Rot. Lit. 


Pat. 18 Joh. m. 7.) 


Custodia terrarum quas quondam Wenhunwen in Wallia possidebat manda- 
ture cure Lewelini principis Norwallie. 


Universis, tam presentibus quam futuris, ad quos presens 
scriptum pervenerit, Lewelinus princeps Norwallie salutem in 
Domino. 

Noverit universitas vestra nos cepisse a domino Gualone 
titulo sancti Martini, &c., et a domino Rege Anglie Henrico 
illustri, coram dominis P. Winton’, R. de Sancto Asafp’, W. 
Coventr’, S. Wigorn’, H. Hereford, et R. Cicestr’, episcopis, 
et W. Marescallo comite de Pembr’, R. comite Cestr’ et Lin- 
coln, S. Comite Winton. W. de Lasey, H. de Mortuomari, 
W. de Cantilupo, G. de Nevill Camerario, Falkesio de Breant, 
Briano de Insula, Philippo de Uletot, et aliis magnatibus et 
fidelibus domini Henrici, illustris Regis Anglie, in custodia et 
defensione totam terram que fuit Whenhunwen in Wallia et 
in Mungumer’, unde per nos et imprisios nostros, causa 
guerre inter bone memorie Johannem quondam Regem Anglie 
et barones suos orte, dissaisitus fuit, tenendam usque ad etatem 
heredum predicti Wenhunwen; ita quod heredes ipsius Wen- 
hunwen, postquam homagia sua domino Regi fecerint recipient 
homagia de omnibus terre predicti Wenhunwen qui cis homa- 
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gium facere voluerint et debuerint. Inveniemus autem pre- 
dictis heredibus predicti Wenhunwen qui eis homagium facere 
voluerint et debuerint. Inveniemus autem predictis heredibus 
predicti Wenhunwen, sive custodiuntur et nutriantur in Wallia 
sive in Anglia, de exitibus dicte terre, rationabilem susten- 
tacionem suam, per consilium domini legati et parentum 
eorum ; salve-M. quondam uxori ipsius Wenhunwenni, ration- 
abili dote sua, et salvo jure cui libet. 

Et causa hujus custodie, in dictis terris nichil nobis juris 
accrescet nec in eis jus nostrum in aliquo munietur. 

Ut autem hec omnia fideliter et firmiter observentur, tactis 
sacrosanctis, coram magnatibus juravimus. 

Et in hujus rei testimonium presenti scripte sigillum nostrum 


apponi fecimus. (Rym. Federa, 2 Hen. III.) 


Charters on behalf of Margaret, widow of Wenwynwyn. 


Pro Margar’ que fuit uxor Wenunwenny.—Rex Briano de 
Insula salutem. Mandamus vobis quod sine dilatione plenam 
saisinam habere faciatis Margarete que fuit uxor Wenun- 
wenni de tercia parte hameletti de Holm’ cum pertinenciis 
suis quod quidem hamelettum idem Wenunwennus tenuit de 
ballivo domini Johannis Regis patris nostri, et quam terciam 
partem predicti hameletti eidem Margarete assignavimus in 
partem dotis sue de voluntate nostra, preter terciam partem 
manerii de Aisford’ quam eidem Margarete assignavimus in 
partem dotis sue, et quod manerium de Aisford predictus We- 
nunwennus tenuit de dono predicti domini Johannis Regis 
patris nostri per cartam suam quam idem Wenunwennus inde 
habuit. ‘I. H., &c., apud Salop’ vij die Marcii. (Rot. Lit. 
Claus. 7 Hen. III, m. 17.) 

Pro Margarete que fuit uxor Wennunwin.—Rex Roberto 
de Lexinton salutem. Sciatis quod commisimus Margarete 
que fuit uxor Wenunweni quamdiu nobis placuerit duas partes 
manerii de Esford’ cum pertinentiis que sunt in manu nostra 
ad respondendum inde ad scaccarium nostrum de tanta firma 
quanta pertinet ad illas duas partes et sicut providebitur coram 
Baronibus nostris de scaccario nostro de quanto debeat re- 
spondere. Et ideo vobis mandamus quod ei inde plenam 
saisinam habere faciatis, salvis nobis bladis de hoc autumpno 
anno regni nostro x° et redditu de termino Sancti Michaelis 
anno eodem. ‘Teste Rege apud Salop xxix die Augusti. (Rot. 
Fin. 10 Hen. III, m. 4.) 

Pro uxore Wenunwen’.—Ostendit domino Regi Margareta 
que fuit uxor Wennunwen, cui commisit ad firmam duas 
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partes manerii de Asford’ quamdiu domino Regi placuerit, 
quod eo quod dominus Rex assignavit Will’ Basset et Eustach’ 
de Ludeham ad dominica domini Regis tallianda ipsi predictas 
duas partes predicti manerii de Asseford’ talliaverunt sicut 
alia dominica domini Regis. Et quia dominus Rex concessit 
predicte Margarete quod homines de predictis duabus partibus 
ville predicte sint de hoc tallagio quieti; mandatum est eis 
quod. pacem eis inde habere permittant. T., &c. (Rot. Lit. 
Claus. 11 Hen. III. m. 14.) 

Pro uxore Wenunwin’.—Dominus Rex concessit Margarete 
que fuit uxor Wenunwin’ quod habeat et teneat in manu sua 
duas partes manerii de Esseford’ a festo Sancti Michaelis anno, 
etc., xij usque ad festum Sancti Michaelis anno, etc., xiij® pro 
xx libras ad scaccarium Regis reddendas ad duos terminos 
videlicet ad Pascha anno, etc., xiij° xi et ad festum Sancti 
Michaelis anno eodem xii. Perdonavit autem eidem. Mar- 
garete dominus Rex cs quos ei debuit de arreragiis firme 
ejusdem manerii de termino Pasche anno, etc., xij° et concessit 
eidem Margarete quod de xv libr’ quas ipsi Regi debet de 
arreragiis ejusdem firme de termino Sancti Michaelis anno, 
etc., x1j° reddat ad hoc scaccarium ad festum Sancti Michaelis 


anno, etc., xij°® vij/z. et xs. et ad festum Sancti Hillarii anno, 
etc., xiij° vij/z.et xs. Et mandatum est Baronibus de scaccario 
quod sic fieri et irrotulari faciant et de predictis cs ipsam Mar- 
garetam quietam esse faciant. Teste Rege apud Westmonas- 
terium xxiiij die Novembris. (Rot. Fin. 13 Hen. III.) 





HISTORY OF THE LORDSHIP OF CYFEILIOG. 


Tue vale of the Dovey in the westernmost part of the 
county of Montgomery is distinguished for its fertility 
and beauty, and the district contained within the basin 
of that river and of its tributaries, as the Twymmyn, 
the Dulas, and other streams, with the intervening 
heights and space, formed the Commot of Cyfeiliog in 
the ancient divisions of the Principality of Powys. 
That Commot comprised the parishes of Llanbrynmair, 
Darowen, Cemmaes, Penegos, and Machynlleth ori- 
ginally, and afterwards received an addition of the 
parish of Llanwrin on the defection of one of its chief- 
tains from the princes of North Wales by his trans- 
ferring his allegiance to the princes of Powys instead, 
upon some slight, real or imagined, put upon him by 
the princes of North Wales, ‘The early history of the 
district is identified with that of the kingdom or Prin- 
cipality of Powys, so long as that sovereignty remained 
entire. When that territory became divided and broken 
up, what remained to the native princes came into pos- 
session of Meredith, the last surviving son of Bleyddyn 
ap Cynfyn. He was a man of spirit and abilities; his 
courage and conduct when attacked (a.p. 1121) by 
Henry I of England and deserted by Gryffydd ap Cynan, 
the reigning prince of North Wales, did him credit. 
He defended the passes into Powys with judgment and 
success, and Henry eventually offering terms to Mere- 
dith, withdrew his army; his ambitious policy to re- 
unite the divisions of Powys led him into great cruelties 
and oppressions, and to attain that object he deserted 
the best interests of his country, and became subject to 
the English king. He died a.p. 1132. Meredith left 
Powys between two of his sons, Madoc and Gryffydd. 
Madoc had that portion called after his name Powys 
Fadoc; Gryffyd died in the lifetime of his father; he 
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hadmarried Gwervil, or Wervyl, daughter of Urgene 
ap Howell ap Jeaf ap Cadogan ap Elystan Glodrydd, by 
whom he left one son, Owen, surnamed Cyfeiliog, who 
inherited the other portion of Powys. He was young 
when he succeeded to his inheritance, and under the 
guardianship of his uncle Madoc, who acknowledged 
allegiance to the English king, and doubtless trained 
up his nephew and ward to follow the same policy ; 
this may account for the friendly feelings exhibited by 
the English king towards the young prince. ‘The first 
public notice of him is when Cadwallon ap Madoc ap 
Idnerth was treacherously seized by his brother Einion 
Clid and delivered into the hands of Owen Cyfeiliog, 
who again handed him over to the power of the king of 
England, by whom he was imprisoned at Winchester, 
whence, however, he contrived to effect his escape, and 
soon reinstated himself in his native territories. ‘There 
is no notice who Cadogan was, but the probability is 
that he was of the tribe of Elystan Glodrydd, which 
tribe possessed the territory between the Wye and the 
Severn, and that this act led to the feud which sprang 
up between the princes of Powys and that tribe, as in 
1162 Howel ap Jeaf ap Elystan Gledrydd, lord of 
Arwystli, beseiged the castle of Tafolwern in Cyfeiliog 
during the absence of Owen Cyfeiliog, its owner, 
wherein that prince generally resided, and razed it to 
the greund, of which when Owen heard he was greatly 
moved thereat, and gathering together a numerous 
body of followers, he proceeded to Llandinan in Ar- 
wystli, which country he laid waste, and carried away 
thence considerable booty, whereupon the inhabitants 
appealed to Howel ap Jeaf, who immediately, with a 
numerous body of men, followed Owen to the banks of 
the Severn, where he was encamped, laden with spoils ; 
a fierce encounter ensued, in which Howel was worsted, 
and his forces obliged to flee and hide themselves in the 
wooded and rocky parts of the country, having had 
two hundred of his followers slain, whereupon Owen 
returned home in triumph, and repaired and strength- 
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ened his castle at Tafolwern.!_ In the following year 
Owen Cyfeiliog, Owen ap Madoc, and Meredith ap 
Howel besieged the castle of Carreghova, on the banks 
of the Tanat, near Oswestry, and, having breached the 
walls, made themselves masters of it. It is not quite 
clear to whom this castle then belonged, or the motives 
that led to this act of hostility. Owen bore a more 
honourable share in the battle of Crogen, a.p. 1164-5, 
from which conflict the second Henry retreated with 
considerable loss and some personal danger. In the 
year 1167 Owen Cyfeiliog and Owen ap Madoc ap 
Meredith rose against their neighbour and kinsman 
Jorwerth Goch ap Meredith, and drove him out of his 
estate in Powys, which they divided amongst them- 
selves, Mochnant Uch Rhaid’r to Owen Cyfeiliog, and 
Mochnant Is Rhaid’r to Owen ap Madoc. This drew 
upon Cyfeiliog the retributive justice of Owen Gwy- 
neth, prince of North Wales, and of Rhys ap Gryffydd, 
of the South, and together they drove him from his 
country, which, with the assistance of the English, he 
recovered in part, though Rhys for some time kept 
possession of ‘Tafolwern, as it was contiguous to his 
own territory, which at that period embraced Arwystli, 
but that castle was subsequently restored to Cyfeiliog 
by Rhys upon proper submission and conditions after 
the death of Owen Gwyneth. In 1176 Cyfeiliog at- 
tended the summons of Henry II to meet him at Oxford 
to confer on Welsh affairs, and it is said he contracted 
an intimate friendship with that monarch, and sided 
with him generally against his countrymen. 

In 1188 Baldwyn, Archbishop of Canterbury, made 
his tour through Wales to preach the Crusades, and 


1 Many castles in those days were chiefly constructed of wood, #.e., 
strong timber frames, and the intervening space filled up with stone 
or brick. This is the reason why we read of so many Welsh castles 
having been burnt down, and leaving inconsiderable remains, They 
were generally built on a high artificial mount, bank, or tumulus, 
whereon was erected the stronger part or keep. The tumulus at Taf- 
olwern is situate on the bank of the river Twymmyn, just at its junc- 
tion with other small streams, in the recess of a narrow valley. 
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Giraldus Cambrensis says Owen Cyfeiliog was on that 
occasion excommunicated by the Archbishop, because 
he was the only one of the Welsh princes that had 
failed to meet him on his summons. Giraldus adds that 
Owen was the most eloquent of all the Welsh princes, 
and that he governed his part of the country with great 
prudence. That he was not indifferent to the calls and 
duties of religion may be inferred from his having 
founded the Cistercian Abbey of Ystrad Marchell “ to 
the honour of God and the Blessed Virgin” in or 
about a.p. 1170, according to Tanner, where he was 
interred, dying at a very advanced age in 1197, having 
previously put on the habit of religion. He had mar- 
ried Gwenllian, daughter of Owen Gwyneth, by whom 
he had one son, Gwenwynwyn, who succeeded him, 
and from whom the Higher Powys was subsequently 
called Powys Gwenwynwyn. Though Cyfeiliog was a 
warrior, generally fighting with some of his neighbours, 
yet amidst the pursuit of arms, and the cares and. 
anxieties of government, he devoted intervals to the 
cultivation of his muse, and composed poems that show 
he possessed strong poetic genius, as The Circuit through 
Powys, and The Hirlas, or Drinking-horn—his best 
known productions—testify. His son Gwenwynwyn 
began his career as a border chieftain in the lifetime 
of his father, as in 1187 he made a predatory excursion 
by night and plundered the castle of Carreg Hova. 
His next exploit had a better object. He recovered 
his own castle of Powys, or Poole, on the same terms 
on which he had lost it shortly before, from Hubert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who commanded the forces 
of Richard I against the Welch, and he seems to have 
made Powys Castle his place of residence in preference 
to Tafolwern, where his father had principally resided. 
About 1198 he conceived the design of regaining the 
liberty of his country, and its extension to its ancient 
limits. With views so patriotic he soon raised a large 
force and besieged William de Breos in his castle of 
Pain in the county of Radnor. He lay three weeks 
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before it without effect, because he had not engines of 
offence, or miners or sappers with him, in which time 
Breos was able to collect assistance, being reinforced 
by Jeffrey Fitzpeter, Justiciary of England, and others 
who joined him in great numbers. Gwenwynwyn 
engaged the whole in open plain near the castle, and 
was signally defeated. This event in his history seems 
to have suggested to Sir Walter Scott the introduction 
of the character of this chieftain into the Betrothed, one 
of his Zales of the Crusaders. That writer confesses 
that he has taken liberties with historic facts for the 
purpose of giving effect to his romance, and he has 
clearly fallen into an anachronism as to the time of 
Gwenwynwyn’s death, as though defeated by the Eng- 
lish power, he refused in 1208 allegiance to Llewelyn, 
Prince of North Wales, and went to Shrewsbury to 
consult the Lords of the English Council, whereupon 
he was arrested by their orders, and detained a prisoner 
without any apparent cause. In this situation of 
Powys, Llewelyn ap Jorwerth invaded the territories of 
the imprisoned chief, and gained possession of all his 
castles and towns. He was restored to liberty three 
years after (a.p. 1211-12) by King John, by whose 
assistance he recovered his possessions, and attended 
that King in an unsuccessful expedition into North 
Wales the year following. Next year (1212) he was 
in arms on the part of Llewelyn, and with other leading 
men of Wales they drove John with disgrace from the 
country. Though vacillating in his principles, he was a 
man of spirit in the field, and in a religious point he 
improved his father’s foundation at Ystrad Marchell 
with additional grants of Tirmynach and other town- 
ships. The date of his death is not chronicled, but a 
deed dated 22 April, 30 Henry III (1246) proves him 
to have been then living. He is therein styled “ Wen- 
wynwyn de Keveliog.” By his wife Margaret, daughter 
of the Lord Rhys of South Wales, he left one son, 
Gryffydd, who succeeded him. On the death of Lle- 
welyn ap Jorwerth in 1240, all the barons of Wales 
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attended on Henry II, King of England, at Gloucester, 
and did homage and fealty for their tenures in Wales, 
and amongst them is Gryffydd ap Gwenwynwyn. In 
- 1244 King Henry, wishing to conciliate the Welsh 
barons granted to Gryffydd ap Gwenwynwyn all his 
estate in Powys, who exercised this power as if he were 
sovereign of Wales. Gryffydd steadily adhered to the 
English, and was alone among his countrymen in that 
particular, refusing to join Prince David of North 
Wales. In 1256 Llewelyn ap Gryffydd made an in- 
cursion into Powys, and subdued a great part of the 
territory which belonged to Gryffydd ap Gwenwynwyn 
to avenge his conduct in taking part with the English 
king, whereupon he temporised, and joined his Welsh 
sovereign, and, as a test of his sincerity, he took and 
demolished the castle of Mold. It is subsequently matter 
of complaint on the part of Llewelyn ap Gryffydd that 
Edward I had received and protected his rebel subject 
Gryffydd ap Gwenwynwyn. In 1307 Prince Edward, 
afterwards Edward II, came to Chester to receive the 
service of homage from the barons of Wales, amongst 
whom is enumerated Gryffydd ap Gwenwynwyn, who, 
as Lord of Pwll, did homage for Powys. Gryffydd had 
issue by Margaret his wife, six sons, amongst whom 
his estates of Powys were divided. Owen Gryffydd’s 
eldest son had for his share Arwystli, Cyfeiliog, Llan- 
nerchhudol, and a part of Caereinion. Owen was sum- 
moned to a Parliament at Shrewsbury, where he ac- 
knowledged his lands to be held under the Crown of 
England in capite by the tenure of Free Baronage, and 
formally resigned to the King (Edward II) and his 
heirs the sovereignty of Powys. He married Hawys, 
the daughter of Philip Corbet, Baron of Caurs, and 
by her had issue one only daughter named Hawys 
“‘Gadarn,” or the “ Hardy,” whom he left his heiress, 
and in whom ultimately centered the shares of four out 
of five uncles—-that of the fifth, William of Mawddwy, 
became severed. Edward II bestowed Hawys in mar- 
riage upon a servant of his, John Charlton, termed 
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“Valectus Domini Regis,” and in her right created 
him Lord Powys. ‘This lord had by his wife a son 
named John, who succeeded to and enjoyed the lordship 
seven years, and left it to his son of the same name, 
who was lord of Powys fourteen years, but, dying child- 
less, the lordship fell to his brother, Edward Charlton, 
who left two daughters only, Jane and Joyce, the first 
of whom was married to Sir John Grey, Knt., who 
had with her as eldest child the castle and lordship of 
Powys; the second daughter was married to John Lord 
Tiptoff. Joyce had for her share Cyfeiliog and Ar- 
wystli; her son and heir was by Henry VI created 
Earl of Worcester; this earl fell by the axe during the 
reign of Henry VI, and left his four sisters his coheirs. 
Arwystli and Cyfeiliog came subsequently to the Barons 
Dudley, and were afterwards sold by that family to the 
Crown. While in possession of the Crown all or most 
of the peculiar privileges of the different members of 
Powys as lordships marcher were resumed by the Crown 
by statute passed in the reign of Henry VIII, leaving 
them in effect as lordships or manors in England. 
Though the Crown was accustomed to appoint favourites 
in the country stewards of these manors, the property 
in such lordships, and in particular that of Cyfeiliog, 
is in possession of the grantees of the Crown, who seem 
to have been for several generations the Pughes of 
Mathafarn, and from that family to have become vested 
by purchase in the family of Wynn of Wynnstay, by 
whom this property is still possessed. In the first year 
of the fifteenth century a prominent character rose in 
arms with intent of restoring the independence of 
Wales; this was the renowned Glyndwr. As Owen’s 
connections lay in North and South Wales, during the 
summer of 1401 he marched with a body of his forces 
into Cyfeiliog, and posted them among the Plynlumon 
hills, and here he fought the battle of Mynydd Hydd- 
gen against the Flemings, whom he totally routed. In 
or about 1402 he convened a national assembly, or 
parliament of the Welsh at Machynlleth, to obtain the 
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sanction of his countrymen to his assumption of the 
royal authority, at which assemblage Sir David Gam, a 
Brecknockshire gentleman, was present, and plotted 
the death of his countryman and prince, for which he 
suffered a tedious incarceration of ten years at Machyn- 
Neth. On Henry VII's progress through this part of 
the country he was entertained at Mathafarn by David 
Llwyd ap Llewelyn, ancestor of the Pughes of that 
place. Of one member of the Pughe family, the fol- 
lowing pennill says :— 
“‘O Mr. Pughe! y chwi y’wr pen 

Mathafarn wen sydd enwog 

pharch a succour yr holl sir 

Ac Arglwydd tir Cyfeiliog.” 
During the civil war this district was the scene of mili- 
tary operations by the contending parties. 


Tuos. O. Moraan. 








GEORGE OWEN’S MSS.—KEMES. 
FROM THE MUNIMENTS AT BRONWYDD. 


Wu1aM Owen, Esq. died at Henlis 29° Martij 16% Eliz. 1574, 
being Munday about midnight, and was buried y® next day at 
y® church of Nevarn. 

Wm. Ph’es of Picton, Esq. died 14° Martij 15% Eliz. 1572, 
being Saturday, and was buried at Slebech y® munday following. 

Geo. Owen of Henlis being y® married was admitted to be of 
Barnards Inne in Holborn on Satturday 5° Augusti 15% Eliz. 
1573, and came first to dwell at Henlis with his wife on tues- 
day 9° Febr. 1573, 16 Eliz., his father and mother dwelling 
in Henlis. He was about 22 years old when his father died ; 
but his mother Eliz. (daughter to Sir Geo. Herbert of Swansey) 
lived till 1603. 

Mathias Bowen of Richardston, Esq. brother to St James 
Bowen of Pentre Evan, died Nov. 1540. 

Morgan Bowen of Richardston in Kemes, gent. died y® 11th 
of March, 12th of Eliz., having a son called Rheese (y"in full 
age) and 4 daughters, y® second whereof was Alice y® mother of 
John Owen of Berllan, gent., who had in y® right of his mother 
y° said Alice, Richardston, Berllan, Carnymenin, Trecone, & 
y® L’dship of Monington &c. 
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Rees Bowen of Richardston, Gent. died y*® 3d of October 
19° Eliz, 1577. 

Elizabeth, sole child and heiress of y® said Rees, was but a 
month old at her said fathers death, and died a virgin (y° great- 
est fortune in her time in y® whole county of Pembrock, being 
y" valued to be warth five thousand pounds) 15° December 30 
Eliz., whereby her said aunts, y® sisters of y° said Rees Bowen, 
came to be heirs to her ample and lardge possessions, and 
y° said John Owen in y® right of his mother was intitled to six 
ten’ts in Meliney parish, 4 in Nevarn, 2 in Bayvill, 2 in Eglos- 
serow, 2 in Manachcloddy, five in Llanvyrnoch, five in Pen- 
rith (?) parish, three in Clyddy, 2 ten’ts and a burgage in St. 
Dogmells, 2 in Llanychloiddog, and 1 in Manclochogg, and 
y° L’dship of Monington w™ in all amounts to 36 ten’ts in 
Kemes, over and above 14 burgages and 2 closes in Cardigan, 
Tregibby, and Habedare, in Verwich and Penyrallt n™ Llan- 
goedmore, being 19 more. 





ii December, 87. 


The Cause of the buildinge and decayeinge of so manie Castells in Wales 
as nowe are to be seen there. 


THEY WERE AT THE FIRST built by the severall lordes 
m’chers of the countrey for theire owne defence, and were all 
built by the Normans or Englishemen upon the conquest of 
Wales, which continued from the conquest till the time of Ed- 
warde the first, and were built only for the deffence of the said 
Englishemen against the inhabitants of the countrey; for as 
every of the said Englishe Lordes subdued some p’te of the 
countrey, he made thereof a manor or L’p, and built a castell, 
and most comonly a towne belonging to the said manor, giv- 
inge the chiefest parte of the countrey to his tenantes and men, 
and for the most parte reserved noe kinde of demesne landes 
except some woode or hay to be spent in his saide castle, and 
used his castell only as a howse of deffence, and not of pleasure 
or profytte ; for that those Lords had theire chiefe aboade in 
England, and remaynid heere in Wales but upon raising or 
rebellion of theire tenantes; otherwise theire stewardes and 
other officers remayned in the castells, and the Lordes in Eng- 
land at theire owne howses, for yt ys seldome seene that there 
was any good demesnes of auncient tyme belonging to any cas- 
tell in Wales but the L. allwayes leveyed taxes and subsidyes 
and other customes, as otes for horses, etc. the perquesytes of 
coortes, with some small rentes, which was all the commodytyes 
the L. had thereoute, and so long as Wales remayned wild, and 

: 10? 
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that the countrey would often revolt, the L. would come with 
a power to subdue the same againe, and so come and lyve and 
remayne in his said castell, and so long the castells were main- 
teyned. Also the chiefest thinges the English lordes made 
accompte of in theire L’r’ps was the manred (?) of the contrey 
and service of the people, which they being L. marchers had 
to commaunde, and thereby become stronge and mighty of 
manred ; but as soone as Wales became willingly subiecte to the 
crowne of England, and yelded theire obedience to the kinge 
of England, which was chiefely after the death of Owen Glyn- 
doore, who also in hys time and warres battred diverse of 
these castells, and that after there was no rebellions or insur- 
réctions, then the Englishe lordes finding neyther profytt nor 
pleasure to dwell in theire castells in Wales, but continued still 
in England, and tooke yerely such small profittes as they could 
gett out of theire Lordshippes, became careless to maynteyne 
theire said castells, for that the whole revenues of divers of 
their manors belonging to the said castells was not able to 
maintayne and repayre them, and thereby the said castells and 
howses, as thinges unnecessarye, were suffred in tyme to runne 
in decaye, and spoyled of the ledde and tymber by the neigh- 
bours, saving some few castells which came to the handes of 
some gent’ in Wales having noe lyvinges in England, but used 
them for theire chiefe mansions, were mainteyned of a longe 
tyme, and some yeat in good repaire ; so that the decay of the 
said castells in Wales was chiefely by the absence of the L. in 
dwellinge in England ; neither were they at any tyme inhabited 
but in tyme of warre within the countrey ; also most of the said 
manoures and castells beinge in the handes of noble men in 
England, many of the same castells ys come by attainder and 
otherwise into the Princes hande, who likewise sawe the chardge 
to mainteyne the said castells to be greater than the revenue 
thereof, suffred diverse to decay, and sold the ledd and tymber 
of diverse of them, and thought yt unnecessary to maynteyne 
such stronge holdes and forts within the realme, which might 
be the cause of mutch troble. 

Also every castell built by the Normans or English L. had 
most parte some towne or burghe built about the same, whereof 
diverse were walled, and there dwelt his most trusty servantes 
and men as his garrison, which were redy at all times with 
theire L. to make rodes and invade and subdue theire neighe- 
boures in the contrey in tyme of rebellion, which townesmen 
for the most p’te had all the best lande thereabouts given them 
for theire mayntenance, which was as I guesse the chiefest 
cause there was good demesnes belonging to any castell, which 
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townesmen were there mayntayned by the Lord so long as the 
contrey being wild he had dayly neede of theire service: but 
in tyme of peace the L. having no neede of such garrison dis- 
missed those whom he wold, and so most of those townes de- 
cayed with the castells, whereby you shall finde many p’per 
townes and castells in Wales in great decaye at this daye. 








CROMLECH, LLIGWY. 


Tus cromlech, popularly called “‘Coetan Arthur” 
(Arthur’s Quoit), in the parish of Penrhos-Lligwy, is 
situated a few yards to the left of the road leading 
from Redwharf to Lligwy bay, in a field belonging to 
the farm of Lligwy. The ground to the north and 
west rises to a somewhat higher level than that upon 
which the cromlech rests, but to the south and south- 
east it slopes down gradually towards the beach over 
against. Moelfra roads. The view in this direction is 
most varied and extensive, embracing the whole of 
Redwharf bay, on the opposite shore of which may be 
seen the fortified post known as “ Bwrdd Arthur,’ and 
beyond it Penmaenmawr ; further to the left is “Ynys 
Seiriol” (Puffin Island), and in the distance, still further 
to the left, Ormeshead and a broad expanse of sea; while, 
to the south-west the magnificent range of Caernarvon- 
shire hills fills up the background. Llanallgo church 
is half-a-mile to the south-west; Moelfra, the scene of 
the disastrous wreck of the “Royal Charter,” about a 
mile and a-quarter to the east. It would be difficult 
to meet with a finer position than this whereon to con- 
struct the last resting-place of some renowned chieftain. 
The cromlech, as may be seen from the accompanying 
ground-plan and sketches, is of large dimensions. The 
cap-stone is four-sided in form, and has an average 
thickness of three feet six inches. Its greatest length 
is sixteen feet and breadth thirteen. ‘The W.,N., E., 
and S. sides measure respectively thirteen, twelve, ten, 
and nine feet. It is a large mass of limestone rock, 
much waterworn on the S. side, where may be seen 
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regular and parallel grooves running down from the 
upper surface to the under side of the stone. The other 
sides are without these markings, and the one facing 
S.E. has a nearly plane surface. The supporters still 
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Plan of Cromlech, Lligwy. 


remaining are ten in number, though three of them 
are so small as scarcely to deserve the name. ‘The cap- 
stone rests upon five of these, viz., upon two large flat 
stones on either side of the eastern entrance, upon two 
of those on the S. side, and upon the long stone on the 
N.W. side. This last is cracked through, and _ has, 
together with the one parallel to it, a considerable in- 
clination to the S.E., caused apparently by the great 
weight of the superincumbent mass. Between these 
two there appears to have been a narrow entrance. The 
three stones nearest the N. corner appear on the ground- 
plan on rather too large a scale. The opening between 
the two supporting stones on the E. side is low and 
narrow at one point, but it is possible to crawl in 
through it. The largest supporter is that nearest the 
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N.E. corner ; this also is cracked through at the narrow 
end. Several stones lie outside the chamber at this 
point; one of them adjoins the last-named supporter, 
and appears to be a fragment broken from it. Another 
stone further off is firmly embedded in the earth; it 
either filled up the open space on the N.E. side, or else 
has been a supporter in another chamber which may 
formerly have existed here. The ground on the N.W. 
and part of the N.E. side is on a level with the top of 
the supporters, and I consider this to be part of the 
mound at one time covering the chamber. I can find 
no record of any trace of interment having been found 
here, neither is it likely that such should be met with, 
for the cromlech bears the appearance of having existed 
in its present condition for very many years. ‘The total 
height of the structure above ground is about six feet. 
After making the sketches and ground-plan, I was in- 
duced to make another visit to the cromlech in conse- 
quence of having seen the assertion both in Miss A. 
Llwyd’s History of Anglesey and in Lewis’s Topographical 
Dictionary, that “ one end rests upon a rock.” My own 
belief is that all the supporters are detached fragments, 
but one or two of them are so deeply embedded in the 
soil, that it is difficult to speak with certainty on the 
point. During this second inspection I found that there 
were one or two slight inaccuracies in my plan, the chief 
being the making of the N.E. supporter too long, 
thereby not allowing a sufficient space between it and 
the large flat stone at the N.E. corner. It is matter for 
congratulation that this venerable monument is situated 
on Lord Boston’s estate, where its preservation is sure 
to be well looked after. There is too much reason to 
fear that remains of a like nature in the island have 
been either seriously damaged or destroyed within the 
last few years, and that it would now be difficult to 
enumerate twenty-six cromlechs, the number mentioned 
in an old list as being then in existence in Anglesey. 
W. Wynn Wittiams, Jun. 
Menaifron, Jan. 1, 1867. 
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BRAMPTON BRIAN CASTLE, 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 


At the north-western extremity of the county of Here- 
ford, the valley of the Teme, previously confined in its 
passage from Radnorshire by high hills, opens after it 
has passed the high ground which forms Brampton 
Park, into a wide plain extending northward into Shrop- 
shire. The Castle of Brampton is situate near the river, 
at the entrance of the plain, close to the village and 
parish church. 

The rugged nature of the ground, the narrow defiles, 
the forests, which for the most part clothed the hill- 
sides, and the morasses, which then occupied the low- 
lands, contributed, in the earliest period of our history, 
to make the surrounding district an almost inapproach- 
able retreat; and thus it was selected as one of the 
strongholds of the Britons, who threw up the strong 
entrenchments of Caer Caradoc on Stow Hill, and the 
camps on Coxwall Knoll, Croft Ambry, Wapley Hill, 
and Burfa Bank. Watling Street, on its way from 
Hereford to Shrewsbury, passed by Walford, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Brampton. The numerous tumuli 
which occur from Walford to Clungunford indicate its 
route. 

At a later period, under Saxon occupation, the dis- 
trict became part of the border-land, or marches, of 
Wales ; debateable ground, subject to continual incur- 
sions of the Welsh and the predatory attacks of the 
Danes, who have left in the name of Wigmore (Wicin- 
gamere) a lasting record of their invasion of the neigh- 
bourhood. The Castle of Wigmore was the only Saxon 
castle in this part of the marches. This castle and much 
of the neighbouring country in Herefordshire and 
Shropshire, with several manors in the marches of 
Wales, were granted by the Conqueror to Ralph de 
Mortemer. Among the lands so granted to Ralph de 
Mortemer, the names of Wigmore, Downton (Duntune), 
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Burrington (Boritune), Elton (Elintune), Leinthall, 
Shobdon (Scepedune), Milton, and Stanton, occur in 
Hezetre Hundred, Herefordshire. 

The account of Wigmore in Domesday Book is as fol- 
lows: 

“In Hezetre-hundred. Ralph de Mortemer holds the Castle 
of Wigmore. Earl William” (Fitz Osborn, Earl of Hereford) 
“turned into waste land what is called Merestun, which Gun- 
nert held in the time of King Edward. ‘Two hides there are 
liable to geld. In demesne Ralph has two ploughlands and 
four serfs. The borough which is there yields a rent of seven 
pounds,”? 


In Shropshire? the following parishes and places, de- 
scribed as in the hundred of Leintwardine, but which, 
with the exception of Bucknall and Llanvair Water- 
dine, are now in the county of Hereford, were also 
granted to him: Lenteurde (Leintwardine), Stanewei 
(Stanway), Altertintune (Adforton ?), Lingha (Lingen), 
Sirelei (Shirley), Lege (Lye), Tubelawe, Lectune, Wali- 
forde, Buctone (Buckton), Watredene (Llanvair- Water- 
dine), Brantune (Brampton), Pedewrde (Pedwardine), 
Adelestune (Adley ?), Buchehall (Bucknall ?). Of 
Brampton it is stated: 

‘The same Ralph holds Brantune, and Richard of him. 
Hunwar held it. ‘here are two hides andahalf. In demesne 
there is one:and a half and three cowherds, and one villein and 
three bordars. Woods, half a mile. In the time of K. Edward 
it was waste, and afterwards was worth 5s., now 10s.” 


The manor of Brampton passed by subinfeudation 
into the family of Brampton, probably as early as the 
reign of Henry I.’ 

The name of Brian de Brompton occurs very often as 
a witness to the charters recorded in Liber Niger de Wig- 
more; and in the table of contents the following passage 
occurs, but the page referred to is wanting in the MS.: 


“Fo. 8, Wiggemore.—Lescript Brian de Bromptone per 
quele il ad grantee a Mons. Roger de Mortemer et ses heirs une 


1 Domesday, Herefscire, ix. 2 Ibid., Sciropescire, vi. 
3 See the pedigree which follows. 
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mare de rent par an pour avoir marche et foire en la ville de 
Bromptone.”? 


Roger de Mortemer, third baron, who died in 1215, 
is probably here referred to.? 

In a list of chief rents of the honour of Wigmore is an 
item in reference to this fair and market: “Of Thomas 
Harley, Esq. for y? fair and market holden and kept 
yearly on the Feast of St. Barneby,® within this manor 
of Bramton, 7s.” 

At a much later period than the grant, when Wig- 
more was in the hands of the crown,‘ the manor of 
Bramton Brian is stated in a writ of special livery, sued 
out by John Harley on his attaining his full age on Oct. 
29, 1542, to be held of the king as of the honour of 
Wigmore, by the tenure of one knight’s fee. 

Bramton is not mentioned in a list of border castles 
in the early part of the reign of Henry III,° and it is 
probable that no castle was built there until a later 
period. It passed into the family of Harley on the mar- 
riage of Sir Robert de Harley with Margaret, eldest 
daughter and coheiress of Brian de Bramton.® In 1309 
(2nd Ed. II), on proof that his wife was of full age, 
seizin was delivered to Sir Robert of the manors of 
Bramton and Bucton, and the hamlet of Weston in the 
marches of Wales, and of other lands in the counties of 
Hereford and Salop. 

The Castle of Harley, in Shropshire, was the chief 
residence of the family of Harley; and it probably con- 
tinued to be so after Sir Robert de Harley's marriage, 
for in the return of knights and others who bore ancient 
arms (14 Edw. II), the names of Sir Robert and his 


1 Mr. Sims (Brit. Mus.) has kindly furnished this information. 

2 Wright’s Hist. of Ludlow, p. 121. 

3 Down to 1642, and perhaps later, the fair was held on 11th June. 
It is now held on 22nd June. . Could the striking out of eleven days, 
on the adoption of the new style, which turned the 11th June, 1753, 
into 22nd June, have caused the subsequent alteration of the day? 

4 Collins, Peerage, vol. iv, Harley, Earl of Oxford. 

5 Wright’s History of Ludlow, p. 84, n. 

® Collins. 
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brother, Malcolm, occur in the list for Shropshire, and 
are not mentioned in the Herefordshire list. 

Sir Robert’s sons, Robert and Brian, agreed to divide 
the family estates; and by this arrangement Brian be- 
came entitled to Bramton, Bucton, Byton, and other 
lands in Wiggesmore land. He was knighted for his 
services in the wars in France, and was recommended 
by the Black Prince to Edw. III as a knight of the 
garter, but he died before his election. 

It is probable that the Castle was built by Sir Brian 
de Harley, for his son, Brian, on succeeding his father, 
was described as of Brampton Brian Castle. The fact 
that the earliest portion of the ruins are in the Deco- 
rated style of architecture, which was most fully deve- 
loped in the reign of Edw. III, tends to confirm this 
supposition. Its situation, at the entrance of the defile, 
was well chosen for the protection of the border from 
the incursions of the Welsh through the valley of the 
Teme. The sites of the neighbouring castles of Hopton 
and Lingen, which command other approaches to Wig- 
more land, appear to have been chosen with the same 
view. 

A comparison of the ground-plan of the ruins of the 
Castle, made in 1782, with the ruins which remain, 
shews that but little ae in their state has taken 
place in the meantime. The towers which flank the 
entrance-gate are now covered with ivy, and thus many 
of the details are hidden from view. The ground around 
the ruins, on which the largest portion of the Castle 
stood, has long since been levelled, and a brick built 
mansion, Brampton Hall, with its shrubberies and gar- 
den, now occupies the site; so that all traces of the 
extent of the Castle and of the moat have been oblite- 
rated. In the cellar of Brampton Hall, which is partly 
above ground, and lies to the north-west of the ruins, 
part of the old wall, with a doorway and window, still 
remains, affording evidence that the walls of the Castle 
extended further westward. The stream which supplied 
the moat still runs to the north of the ruins. 
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The Castle was probably approached on the south by 
a drawbridge over the moat. ‘The covered gateway lead- 
ing into the court within is still standing. A low, cir- 
cular tower, with a crenellated parapet, stands on either 
side, in advance of the entrance-gate, which has a 
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A.—Arched gateway with its two towers, E.—The Hall. 

double gates, and portcullis. F.—Bay window, or porch to the Hall. 
B.—Well. G, H.—Sites of rooms. 
D.—The open court. I, K.— Rooms and buildings now destroyed. 


PLAN OF BRAMPTON BRIAN CASTLE. 


pointed arch of fine proportions. Immediately above the 
arch a stringcourse, ornamented with a trefoil ball- 
flower, runs to either tower. A discharging arch springs 
from the towers on the level of the stringcourse, and 
carries the wall above. The dimensions of the doorway 
are 15 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 8 inches. Between it and 
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a succeeding arch, 14 ft. by 6 ft. 8 ins., is a groove for 
a portcullis. To the right, a small pointed doorway 
leads into the ground-floor of the eastern tower ; to the 
left, a small doorway, with an ogee arch, opens into the 
ground-floor of the western tower, where was the well. 
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Brampton Brian Castle. Entrance Towers. 


Loopholes about a foot in length are pierced in the wall 
of the ground-iloor of each tower. Proceeding onwards, 
on the left is another doorway, 6 ft. 4 ins. by 3 ft., with 
an ogee arch, forming the approach to a staircase which 
leads immediately to the first floor of the western tower, 
the porter’s room, with a fireplace communicating with 
the chimney (which appears in the drawing), and the 
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first floor of the eastern tower. On the staircase are 
loopholes in the outer wall, of the same dimensions as 
those before mentioned. In the first floor of the western 
tower is a small window, on which there are remains of 
decorated tracery. At a distance of thirty feet from the 
entrance, the covered way terminates with two arches 
(10 ft. 3 ins. by 5 ft. 8 ins.) almost circular, with a groove 
for a portcullis between them. The architrave of the 
first of these arches has a quatrefoil ball-flower orna- 
ment. Thence to the doorway leading: into the court 
is a distance of fifteen feet. This doorway has a pointed 
arch in coarse rubble-work. To the east of it is a small 
pointed doorway; and there was a similar doorway, 
since altered, on the west. ‘Two square-headed! trefoil 
windows open out of the first floor above. On the oppo- 
site side of the court, the hall was approached through 
a pointed arch by a flight of steps; and on either side 
of the doorway are square-headed trefoil windows. 

At a later period, when the rude fortress was gradu- 
ally undergoing a transition into a domestic residence, 
probably in the latter part of the reign of Henry VIII, 
ornamental additions were made to the interior of the 
court. A handsome bay window, of two stories, in ash- 
lar work, with a doorway on the east, was placed in 
front of the doorway into the hall. On the opposite side 
of the court a doorway with a square-headed label and 
a return, on which a rose is carved, replaced the low 
archway on the east. Ata right angle with it is ano- 
ther square-headed doorway, with carved spandrels, 
communicating with the staircase shewn on the plan, 
but of which there is now no trace. There is a similar 
doorway in the old wall now incorporated with the cel- 
lar of Brampton Hall; and a square window, in which 
the iron stancheons still remain. 

The Castle continued to be the residence of the Har- 
ley family until its capture by the king’s forces in the 


1 This form of arch does not determine the date of the building. It 
occurs in doorways of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries (Bloxam), and is of frequent occurrence in Caernarvon Castle. 
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spring of 1644. An account of the siege has appeared 
in the tenth volume of the Arch. Cambr. (3rd Series), but 
the account which follows may well form a supplement, 
as many interesting additional particulars are given: 


‘‘ When the Cavalier malignants (as they were then styled) 
were the aggressors upon the liberties, estates, and lives of the 
peaceable inhabitants of the kingdom in 1643, suddenly many 
troops of horse and foot, with cannon,came and besieged Bram- 
ton Castle, where was the Lady Harley and her young children 
in a peaceable manner, and that day actually in prayer and 
humiliation for the mercy of God to avert the dreadful judg- 
ment then justly feared. The first stroke of the cavaliers was 
upon an aged blind man, whom they, without any provocation, 
killed in the street. This siege continued some weeks, but 
through God’s goodness without effect, although there was not 
any formal garrison to defend the Castle, there being only serv- 
ants and neighbours, who resorted thither to keep themselves 
from plunder and villainous usage, then the practice of the 
Cavaliers. ‘These troops were commanded away to the siege of 
Gloucester, and thence to Newbury battle. ‘The cook in the 
Castle was shot by a poisoned bullet, which murdered him with 
great torment, and poysomness to the whole family. Also a 
running spring that furnished the town was by the Cavaliers 
poisoned at the fountain. The Lady Harley, whose memory 
was suitable to her most pious life and very honourable birth, 
dyed soon after the siege was raised, being weakened with suf- 
ferings of the barbarous usage of those enemies. But the Cava- 
liers at the time of the siege, and soon after, pulled down and 
destroyed the church, the parsonage house, and other dwellings 
in that handsome village; the mill also, a quarter of a mile 
distant from the town, and all the buildings and out-houses 
belonging to the Castle; having some time before plundered 
and taken away Sir Robert Harley’s flock of 800 excellent 
sheep, 30 goodly cows, oxen, and other cattle proportionable, 
and a stud of about 30 breeding mares and young horses. The 
next year, in the spring, 1644, St Michael Woodhouse, 
Governor of Ludlow, came with several regiments, many of 
them Irish, first before a little place called Hopton Castle, the 
estate of Mr. Bishop, which was surrendered to Woodhouse (as 
the defendants understood) with safeguard of their lives. Not- 
withstanding, in cold blood, Woodhouse and his soldiers, by 
orders from Oxford as he said, most barbarously and inhu- 
manely murdered about 30 persons. From thence Woodhouse 
came before Bramton Castle, which then had a small garrison, 
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who defended themselves for some time, but then were con- 
strained to surrender the place, Sir Robert Harley’s three 
young children, and all there, being made prisoners. Some 
few weeks after, Bramton Castle was utterly burnt and de- 
stroyed, and so remained with the whole town for many years 
a dismal desolation.” —(MS. Notes of the rectors of Brampton 
Brian, from a copy in Lady Frances V. Harcourt’s possession.) 


Brampton Brian park,’ according to a survey made 
about 1660, contained— 


The lower park, next the Castle . . 180a. OR. 35p. 
The further park / : ‘ . 5382 3 38 


712 3 388 


The earliest Register of the parish of Bramton com- 
mences on the 25th March, 1598, and ends in 1643, 
The entries are written on parchment, and are sewn 
together in a vellum cover which appears to have formed 
part of a missal with illuminated initial letters. The 
next Register commences in 1666. In the first Regis- 
ter are several curious minutes in addition to the usual 
entries. A few are here added: 


** Memorandum, that I payed at Hereford, to the justices, 
Sir Thos. Conisby and M" Thomas Harley, Esquier, eighteen 
pence for ayde money to the King’s Ma‘ to knight the Prince 
of Wales, the last of September 1609.” 

“June 4, 1616. <A copy of this was delivered into the 
Bishops Regestry, under the hands of the chu. wardens and 
side men for that yeare.” 

“ The terrier of all the gleabe lands, meadows, gardens, orch- 
yeards, houses, stocks, implements, tenements, and portions of 
tithes, belonging to the parsonage of Brompton Brian in the 
countie and dyoces of Hereford, taken by the view of us whose 
names are subscribed, and presented into the Byshops reges- 
tere, as is requyred in the 54 article of the Articles Ecclesias- 
tical, to be inquired of in the Visitation of the Right Reverend 
F'father in God Robert Lord Byshop of Hereford, for the yeare 
of our Lord 1615.’ 

“‘Imprimis for the parsonage house and housing thereabout. 
The house is slated, contayning one hall, one parloure, both 
lofted over with boord floores, and chambers above. Also one 
kitchen, and a kilne at the backe thereof. A butterie at the 


1 Robert Bennet, nominated January 1602, ob. 20 Oct. 1617. 
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parlour syde, and a studie at the parlour end. Two nether 
lodging chambers ; and one outhouse of one bay, lofted over 
and thatched.” 

“Item one barne thatched, of four bayes, at the east end 
whereof is one bay for an hey house to the stable adjoining in 
an outrhoof to the barne. At the west end is an other bay for 
an hey house, with an outrhoof adioyning for a cowhouse.” 

‘Item an outhouse thatched to tye beasts in, of two bayes, 
of low building; and also a carthouse at the garden end, 
thatched.” 

“‘Ffor the grounds. About the house is in grounds about 
one acre and an half: in the garden steads, one back syde, one 
court betwixt the barne and the garden pale, and one outfould.” 

“The out grounds. The hill leasow, four acres; a little 
leasow at the new parke, two acres. The new leasow taken out 
of the Mearefield, four acres. Salter’s lane leasow, lying in 
Lanetwardens parish, two acres. Sheldermans bridg leasow, 
three acres. One acre of tillage land in the parsonage field, and 
one acre in the park field.” 

“‘ Ffor the teithes. In the Lordship of Stanedg.! No teithes 
are payd toour parson. In the rest of the parish he hath teithes 
after this sort: teithe corne in kynd, teithe hey in kind, teithe 
lambs, teithe pigs, geese, hemp, flax, in kynd ; teithe herbage 
of strangers for parish grounds, of inhabitants also, when they 
convert their grounds to grassing or feeding ; teith cheese, nine 
of every one that maketh cheese,—five at Lam’as, and four at 
All S’tstyde ; ffor calves reared, an half peniea calfe ; for calves 
killed and sold, all above fyve shillings, vid. ; all for fyve shil- 
lings or under, four pence ; -ffor bees, fourpence a hall, killed 
or sold ; for colts, a penie each colt ; teith apples in kynd ; teith 
eggs, two for each hen; ffor sheep sold, an halfpenie a sheep ; 
and if they buy agayne before shearing tyme, nothing is payd ; 
ffor ewes and lambs sold before St. Mark’s day, a penie a couple, 
y' is, an halfpenie for the sale of the ewe, and an halfpenie for 
the fall of the lamb. If the lambs be sold after St. Mark’s day 
they are teithable in kynde.” : 

“At Easter each com’unicant throughout the whole parish 
payeth two pence; for a burial six pence, for a wedding six 
pence, and two pence to the clerke; ffor a churching vid. ; also 
mortuaries in Brompton, Pedwarden, and Borsford, and are 
demanded in Stanedg.” 

“© Tho. Pierson, Rector. 
‘“‘ Lawrence Carter.” 


1 Stanage was declared to be part of the county of Radnor by 27th 
Hen. VIII, c. 26; and Brampton was annexed to Herefordshire. 
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In reference to Brampton,— 


‘“‘ But before the suppression of the abbyes it belonged to the 
Priory of Much Malverne in the county of Wigorne, and the 
prior there had the immediate presentation thereto.” 

“ Memorandum, that whereas Dame Brilliana Harley is ly- 
censed by Thos. Pierson, rector of the church of Brampton 
Brian, to eate flesh on fish dayes, in regard of her great weak- 
ness, wh. lycense was made the first day of this moneth, and 
for that her great weakness doth yet, continuance of the said 
lycense according to the stat. of Elizabeth being registered till 
it shall please God to restore her health. March 14, 1632. 

** Thomas Pierson, rector.” 

‘“‘ Edward, the son of John and Margaret Taylor, was bap- 
tised the 11th of June 1643, w was the last that was baptised 
before the church and towne was burnt, and the same year that 
the towne was burnt the fire began at Brompton, the 26 of 
July, and lasted 7 weeks, in which time most of the towne was 
burnt.” 

The present parish church was built at the expense 
of Sir Robt. Harley, K.B. All that remains of the 
former church is a tomb with a recumbent figure of a 
lady holding a heart in her two hands, executed in 
stone. A drawing of it was made by Lady Frances V. 
Harcourt before it was partially hidden by a pew. She 
suggests that it may possibly represent Margaret Har- 
ley, the daughter of Brian de Brampton, as the dress is 
almost exactly similar to that of Blanche de la Tour in 
Westminster Abbey, and as the arms of Brampton are 
on the only shield which is not obliterated. 

The present incumbent has kindly furnished a list of 
the rectors of the parish. 

Rectors of Brampton Brian. Thomas Harley ; 
1599, Humphry Owen ; 1623, Thomas Pierson ; 1635, 
Stanley Gower; 1668, John Martin; 1678, Samuel Bar- 
ton; 1681, Richard Roberts; 1685, Thomas Oulton; 
1689, Maurice Lloyd; 1702, Robert Comyn; 1720, 
Samuel Palmer; 1737, Robert Job Charlton; 1776, 
Thomas Luntly; 1800, John Bissel; 1801, James Scott ; 
1810, John Graham ; 1826, David Rodney Murray. 


R. W. B. 
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BRAMPTON BRIAN CASTLE, 


PEDIGREE OF THE FAMILY OF BRAMPTON. 
FROM A MS. IN LADY F. V. HARCOURT’S POSSESSION. 





BERNARDUS DE BRAMPTON 
cognominat. ‘‘ Unspie Dom. de Chinlett a/, Kinlett” in com. Salop 
(temp. Hen. 1) 


Brianus de Brampton—... fil. Walt. Devereux, Mil. 
| 





| 
Brianus de Brampton=Matilda fil. et heres Johannis de Sct Valerio 


| 
Rog. de Chin- Johannes de=Matilda (fil.) et una = Rog.! Morti- 
lett, 2 fil. Brampton, | hered.Will.deBraos mer deWigmore, 
1 maritus | dom. de Brecknock 2 maritus 





Brianus de Brampton,—Alicia, fil. Walter (Mentomenese ?) 
vulgariter dictus nobilis | et de Nova Meinell 





Brianus de Bramp-—Alicia, fil. et heres (Walter de Remenyle, ? Rain- 
ton, Miles | _ ville) de Condover et Botley in com. Salop 





Brianus Brampton,—Emma, una hered. Thome Johannes Bramp- 
Miles Baronus Corbett de Caus ton, fil. 2 


Walterus Brampton, Miles, —Johanna 
ann. 18 Edw. I | 


Brianus de Brampton,—Fil. et heres ... Harford 
Visit. 21 Edw. I. 





| | | 
Marga-—Robert Matilda,=SirHughCroft Eliza-—Edmund Corn- 
ret, fil. deHar- fil. et of Croft Castle beth,fil. | wall?deKinlett 
et coh. ley,Miles coh. (Croft pedigree) etcoh. | in com. Salop 





aici Cornwall=Matilda, fil. ... Strange 
de Kinlett 
Isabella, —Johannes Blunt de Kinlett, 
fil. & heres | Miles, j. ux. 





| 
John Blunt of Kinlett=Alicia, fil. Renardi de la Bere 


Humfridus Blunt, Miles. 


1 Roger Mortimer is said to have been her first husband (Nicholas, His- 
toric Peerage, Braose; Burke’s Extinct Peerages, Mortimer), and John de 
Brampton her second husband. See also Collins’ Peerage. 

? Sir Edmund de Cornwall, grandson of Richard Earl of Cornwall, king 
of the Romans, brother to Henry III. (Collins, vol. iv, Harley.) 
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MARKED STONES IN WALES. 


Wiruin the last few years attention has been directed 
to certain markings, found on natural rocks, and those 
early stone monuments, the erection of which, as regards 
the race who placed them in their positions, is still un- 
certain. Some of these markings may have been known 
for a considerable period, but it is only within a compa- 
ratively brief time that public attention has been drawn 
to them. Among those to whom the antiquarian world 
is principally indebted in this matter is Sir James Y. 
Simpson, Bart., who has been for some time collecting 
examples ; and the result of whose labours is about to 
be given to the public in a notice on the subject. 
While some of the more conspicuous markings, espe- 
cially those found on rocks, have been long known to 
exist, yet it is singular that since Sir James Simpson 
first took up the subject, so many stone monuments 
should be found to bear similar markings, the exist- 
ence of which had not even been suspected by those 
who must have frequently examined the identical 
stones. This difficulty may, however, be explained by 
the fact that many of them can only be detected by 
standing in a particular direction, and under peculiar 
circumstances of light and shade ; although, when once 
detected, they are easily recognizable. An instance of 
this occurred in the case of the tall outer or sentinel 
stone of the great circle near Penrith, called ‘* Long 
Meg and her daughters”. One of these markings had, 
indeed, been previously observed ; but it was reserved for 
Sir James Simpson to find out that the whole face of the 
stone on one side was nearly covered with similar pat- 
terns. Other instances might be mentioned where par- 
ticular stones have been carefully examined by keen 
observers for the express purpose of detecting these sin- 
gular figures, which have nevertheless escaped detec- 
tion ; but which have subsequently been discovered by 
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examination, made probably under different circum- 
stances. 

As regards stone monuments thus marked, there seems 
to be no fixed rule as to the number or arrangement of 
the markings; for, while some stones have one or two, 
others are nearly covered with them. In some cases a 
regular arrangement is observed; in others they are 
grouped together, more or less closely, in confusion. 

These markings are of more or less simple character. 
The most simple, and perhaps the oldest, form are the 
small cup-shaped hollows placed either in symmetrical 
order or scattered promiscuously. In the latter case great 
care must be taken in examining them, as similarcavities 
are frequently caused by the action of air and moisture. 
The regular sloping or bevelling of the sides of the hol- 
low, therefore, should be noticed, as these hollows were 
evidently made by friction in a slanting direction. In- 
stances do, however, occur where it is extremely difficult 
to determine whether they are formed by nature or art. 

The second type is a small circle with a central disc. 
Sometimes the disc is surrounded by two circles. 

A third kind is where there are several concentric 
circles, or sometimes a spiral curve, from the centre.of 
‘ which a straight line frequently cuts the outer edge, and 
projects beyond it. In some cases the straight line is 
continued right through on both sides of the figure. 

These appear to be the principal types; but in Brit- 
tanny (till very lately) existed a row of half-circles ex- 
tending in a vertical direction up the face of a rock. 
This face has since been detached from natural causes. 
Whether these crescent-shape ornaments are of the 
same kind as those under consideration is doubtful. 
Circles are also said to exist on rocks in Lower Brittanny; 
and in the case of the ruined chamber of Les Pierres 
Plates, near Lochmariaker, we find the small circle with 
central disc and the crescent, although on stones having 
the more complicated patterns which are found else- 
where in that particular district, these more simple 
patterns seldom or never occur. 
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These markings are found to exist from the extreme 
south of England to the north of Scotland. One ex- 
ample was found in the Isle of Man in 1865. In Wales 
only two, as yet, have been noticed ; but it is not unlikely 
that others may be discovered by careful examination 
for this particular purpose. Those who reside in the 
neighbourhood of such stone monuments will do well, 
therefore, to scrutinize them carefully, and at different 
times of the day. During the spring of 1866 at least 
thirty cromlechs and pillar-stones in Pembrokeshire 
were thus examined, with this view, by two members of 
the Association, but without any result. It does not, 
however, by any means follow that the markings do not 
exist. There are many such stone remains, not only in 
Pembrokeshire, but elsewhere, especially in some of the 
northern counties of Wales, which have not yet been 
submitted to any special examination. 

The two Welsh instances known are those of the 
cromlech near Clynnog Church in Carnarvonshire (here 
given, with a separate view of the covering slab, measur- 
ing eight feet by five feet eight inches), and a small 
stone in a field in Llanbedr parish, near Harlech. 
The cromlech has nothing very remarkable about it, 
except that the upper face of the covering-stone is 
covered with small artificial hollows, apparently placed 
without any attempt at order. Two also exist on the 
edge of the broader extremity. At the first glance 
many of these hollows might be thought natural ones ; 
but on closer examination they are found to be artificial. 
The two on the edge, even without other proof from 
their mode of being worked, could not have been effected 
by time or weather, as those on the face of the stone 
might have been. Towards the narrower end of the 
stone a shallow line has been cut in an oblique and 
waving direction, so as to unite three of the larger size 
hollows ; for the hollows vary in size, as will be seen on 
reference to the cut. A shorter, but straight, line below 
connects also three smaller hollows. Whether these 
two lines are an original portion of the system, or some 
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later addition, is a question, although, from their ap- 
pearance, there is little doubt ™ t that they have been 
cut at q very e early perio iod, and are no _ handiwork of 
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It may also be considered remarkable that the hol- 
lows are on the upper, not the under, side of the 
covering-slab. In the chamber of Mount St. Michael 
they are on the under side. In other cases, such as 
that of the Tumiac chamber and elsewhere, the mark- 
ings are also always on the inner sides of roof or walls. 
In the Manx example, however (see Arch. Camb., Jan. 
1866), they were on the exterior of one of the stones of 
the inner circle surrounding the central chamber, and 
which must have formed the boundary of the tumulus 
or carn that covered the chamber. In this case also the 
cup-holes would not be visible to the passer by, as in the 
case of the Clynnog cromlech, since they must have been 
covered up by the superincumbent soil. To those who 
still hesitate to accede to the view that all cromlechs 
were once covered with earth or stones, the fact of these 
cup-holes being on the upper face of the slab may give 
some small encouragement. This fact, however, can 
have little weight against the now generally acknow- 
ledged view of the subject; the truth of which seems 
to be sufficiently proved by the very character of the 
cromlech, pur e¢ simple; for if the object of burying 
is to secure the remains, as far as possible, from publi- 
city and violation, one cannot conceive a more ill con- 
trived arrangement than a naked cromlech with its 
yawning gaps merely closed up by small stones easily 
removed. 

The other stone now in Llanbedr parish was found 
on the mountains above by Dr. Griffith Griffiths of 
Taltreuddyn, near Harlech, lying among the débris of 
the primitive buildings usually assigned to Irish build- 
ers. In that position it was in danger of being broken 
up and converted into material for the stone walls of 
the district. It was therefore judiciously removed from 
its original position, where it was more likely to be 
preserved, and certainly more easily visited. It has been 
placed between two pillar-stones, the apparently sole 
relics of a large circle. It is now lying on the ground, 
but should be placed in an upright position, and if pos- 
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sible a small brass plate should be affixed at the back 
of the stone stating whence it came, otherwise at some 
future period its presence between its two companions 
may puzzle some future antiquary. 


Marked Stone at Llanbedr, Merionethshire. 


The upper part of the stone is nearly occupied with 
the spiral curve. Perhaps some similarity of form may 
be traced between this figure and those to be found in 
Ireland. If so, it would seem to confirm the universal 
tradition that these very early walls and remains of 
houses are the work of the Irish antecedent to the occu- 
pation of the Kymry proper, whose descendants certainly 
do not claim them, in these days, as the work of their 
forefathers. 

It may not be generally known, but the whole range 
of mounta' boundary, Dyffryn Ardudwy, is full of 
such remaius, the most conspicuous of them being an 
enormous %ss¢ ablage of walls, square and round dwell- 
ings, the 1 s in many cases being several feet high, 
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which lie near Harlech, and are called in the Ordnance 
map Muriau Gwyddelod, or “ the Irishmen’s walls.” 

Another question also may be asked, namely, in 
what countries are they found to exist? Dr. Griffith 
Griffiths stated at the Machynlleth meeting that Queen 
’ Emma of the Sandwich Islands, on being shown by him 
tracings of some of these markings, stated that others 
existed, identically the same, in her own island, and of 
which the natives give an amusing and ingenious ex- 
planation. None of them have been found among the 
singular carvings found in the Scotch caves and on the 
‘Sculptured Stones of Scotland.” All that can be said 
at present is, that the whole question is a mystery, and 
that if public attention is drawn to them, and others 
follow the example of Sir James Y. Simpson, the time 
may come when we shall know a little more about them 
than we do at present. 

Whatever race have left these traces of themselves, 
it must be acknowledged that they must have had some 
object in doing so beyond merely ornamenting the 
stone. Most of them, indeed, have so little ornamental 
character about them—as, for example, these irregular 
cup-hollows—that it is difficult to conceive so much 
trouble could have been taken for so small an effect, if 
mere ornamentation was the object. 

The illustrations of the cromlech and its covering slab 
are from a drawing of Mr. Blight made on the spot after 
the Machynlleth meeting. ‘That of the spiral-marked 
stone is from a careful rubbing by the Rev. R. Williams 
Mason, of Llanfair near Harlech, so that full guarantee 
is given of the faithful accuracy of the views here pre- 
sented. Great care was, moreover, taken that the cup- 
hollows should be represented in their exact position, 
by first dividing the surface of the stones into small 
squares, so as to check the least misplacement of a single 
hollow. 

K. L. BarnweE .. 
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NOTES OF THE MORE RECENT DISCOVERIES 
AT WROXETER. 


As I feel now able to express with some confidence the 
hope that we shall soon be able to recommence the 
excavations, now so long interrupted, on the site of 
the Roman city of Uriconium, it may perhaps not be 
unwelcome to the readers of the Archaologia Cambrensis 
if I offer a few notes of some of the later discoveries 
which were made before that interruption took place. 
And, first, for these notes will be necessarily rather 
miscellaneous, I will speak of the last researches on the 
site of the public baths of the ancient city. 

It will be remembered that the interior of the build- 
ing of the baths was found to be occupied by an exten- 
sive square court, or at least it had been so occupied, 
for, among the alterations which had been made at an 
apparently late period, the space of this court had been 
encroached upon, in its north-eastern corner, by new 
buildings adjoining to the original wall of the baths. 
Of the extent of these buildings we are still ignorant, 
as a small portion only has been uncovered, but this 
operation has brought to light the lower part of the 
walls of four small rooms, as represented in the accom- 
panying engraving. These walls are of very inferior 
masonry, and are merely built up to the wall of the 
older building without being in any other way united 
with it. There is nothing to be observed in the ap- 
pearance of these rooms to lead us even to form a con- 
jecture as to the purpose for which they were intended. 
In the middle of one of them lay some architectural 
fragments, including a part of a rather elegant stone 
cornice and a large mass of iron, presenting some ap- 
pearance of having been exposed to the action of a 
powerful fire. From this cause, and the effects of 
decomposition, it hardly presented any longer an in- 
telligible form ; but, on a more careful examination, we 
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concluded that it had most the appearance of having 
been once an anvil. Now, it will be remembered that 
at a much earlier period of the excavations a square 
room was opened, which, from its contents, was judged 
to have been the workshop of a manufacturer of small 
objects in metal, and who was probably an enameller. 
It contained a forge, near to which stood a stone of 
cylindrical form, which was supposed to have been the 
support of an anvil, but the anvil was no longer there. 
We may, perhaps, therefore assume that the mass of 
iron just described is the representative of the anvil 
from the forge, and that some one, probably at the time 
when men were breaking up the ruins for building 
materials, took a fancy to this piece of iron, and was 
carrying it away, until finding it rather too heavy, he 
dropped it on the spot where it now lies. The room 
in which these fragments now lie, as is shown in the 
engraving, was entered by two steps from a little recess 
of the great court between the wall of this later build- 
ing and the original wall of the court. 

Another building was afterwards explored of a much 
more remarkablecharacter,the object of which it was suf- 
ficiently easy to decide. We know that in the Roman 
cities and great towns there were public /atrina, or places 
for personal easement. There are said to have been a 
hundred and fourteen of them in Rome; but we know 
nothing whatever of their form or arrangement. It is a 
subject, indeed, on which we could expect little minute 
information from the ancient writers, and no example of 
such buildings had yet been observed among the ruins 
of antiquity. Discoveries, however, had been made in 
this island of groups of deep circular pits, or wells, of 
small diameter, and proved by their contents to be 
undoubtedly Roman. These pits were first remarked 
in Winchester, which it is hardly necessary to remind 
our readers occupies the site of the Roman Venta Bel- 
garum. Different conjectures were hazarded as to the 
object of these pits, but the antiquaries of that day 
seemed rather generally agreed in calling them “rubbish- 
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pits,” in the belief that they had been used merely for 
the reception of refuse—a sort of dust-hole. At a later 
period, a group of similar pits was found at Ewell in 
Surrey, which appears to be near the site of some 
Roman settlement, for the contents of these pits, similar 
in character to those of the pits at Winchester, were all 
clearly Roman. The soil taken out of them contained 
animal bones, fragments of Samian ware and other 
pottery, broken glass, Roman coins, and other miscel- 
laneous objects. In this case a theory was started, 
founded upon some supposed indications of sepulchral 
remains, that these pits were graves. Still later, in the 
progress of forming the railway from Minster to Sand- 
wich in Kent, a part of the hill of Richborough (the 
Roman Rutupie) was cut through, and this cutting 
exposed to view another group of similar pits, under 
circumstances which enabled them to be examined 
with greater ease. The mystery was now cleared up, 
for a chemical examination of the earth taken from the 
bottom left no doubt that it had been formed from 
stercoraceous matter. In fact, they were, in plain 
words, the pits of privies—public latrine for the use, 
perhaps, of town and garrison, and they were, in all 
probability originally covered with superstructures of 
wood and with seats. They appear to have been ar- 
ranged in a rather numerous group on the top of the 
hill of Richborough, outside the walls of the citadel. 
A subsequent examination of the pits at Ewell, made 
more fully and more carefully by Mr. Charles Warne, 
proved that they had been made for the same purpose, 
and such also was the case, no doubt, with the pits at 
Winchester; though whether the latter were grouped 
together, or scattered about, as if they had belonged 
singly to private mansions, I am not able to say. 

We have thus certainly discovered the remains of one 
description of Jatrine in use among the Romans in 
Britain; but the building found at Wroxeter, which I 
am going to describe, presented a totally different ap- 
pearance; and its arrangements were evidently such as 
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were calculated for the interior of a town, where good 
drainage was required, rather than for the open ground 
outside. It has been mentioned in former accounts, 
that in the passage or alley running along the south 
side of the basilica of Uriconium, we met with two door- 
ways through the old wall, or wall of division between 
the basilica and the public baths, one of which led us 
into the latter building, while the stone step approach- 
ing to the other was very much worn by the action of 
the feet. We did not then attempt to pass through this 
latter opening,and the excavations on this spot were sub- 
sequently filled in. More recently, however, the excava- 
tions have been carried on extensively on the ground 
immediately to the south, and have exposed to view the 
buildings represented in the accompanying plate. Our 
view, from the pencil of Mr. Hillary Davies, of Shrews- 
bury, is taken from the ground which covers the founda- 
tions of the old wall, looking southward. Before us is 
seen the tower of Wroxeter church, and in the distance 
the Wenlock Hills, with Lawley Hill and Caer Caradoc 
on the right. It will be seen that the building in front 
is formed of four parallel walls running south from the 
line of the old wall. The distance between the two 
walls to the left is only two feet and three inches, and 
the passage between them is three feet eleven inches 
deep from the level of the floor in the middle of the 
building. ‘The appearance of the floor of this passage, 
when opened, left no room for doubt that it had been a 
drain into which refuse had been dropped, and which 
had been carried off apparently by a continuation of the 
drain under the buildings to the north. The earth at 
the bottom presented similar characteristics to that 
found in the pits at Richborough ; and in it were found 
fragments of pottery and other objects, among which 
was a small earthen vessel containing, almost unbroken, 
the shell of a hen’s egg. This is now deposited in the 
Museum at Shrewsbury. From some indications on 
these walls we are led to believe that the drain was ori- 
ginally covered with wood-work: in fact, that there 
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was a row of seats of a Jatrina. The similar space between 
the two walls on the other side (to the right in the 
engraving) is five feet two inches wide, and six feet nine 
inches deep. It presents also some indications of having 
been covered with some description of wooden frame or 
floor; but, if designed for the same purpose as the 
other, it was arranged, no doubt, somewhat differently. 
It evidently appears, with the drain on the other side, 
to have formed part of the arrangements of one build- 
ing. The middle compartment, fifteen feet four inches 
wide, has been filled up with earth, so as to form a 
floor, which was covered with a pavement of small bricks 
set in herring-bone pattern ; and, as this sort of pave- 
ment seems to have been generally used in floors ex- 
posed to the open air, this part of the building was, 
perhaps, without a roof. Unfortunately we were not 
able to continue the exploration of this building up to 
the northern end, because, when the four acres of ground 
for excavation were allotted to us, the boundary line on 
this side was accidentally drawn so as to leave the line 
of the old wall a little to the north; but this difficulty, 
under present circumstances, will be easily overcome ; 
and it is to be hoped that this part of the excavation 
will soon be completed. It will probably be found that 
the middle area, with the herring-bone pavement, was 
entered by the doorway in the. old wall, which was 
approached by the worn step. 

During the period shortly before the temporary dis- 
continuance of the excavations, the researches were 
rather of a miscellaneous character, and the results could 
only be described by a considerable amount of minute 
detail which could not be undertaken within our pre- 
sent space. The defence-wall of the town was explored 
at several points in its line, and always with the same 
result. Uriconium had evidently been a large, open 
town, with no defensive works at all, until a very late 
period, when a wall and foss had been thrown round it 
in very great haste: so great, indeed, that the wall con- 
sisted of mere rough stones embedded in clay. The 
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inhabitants had not had time to make mortar. The 
northern gate, that which led along the Watling Street 
to London, consisted of a mere bare opening through 
the wall, without any remains of the buildings of a gate- 
way ; and this was, perhaps, a mere structure of timber, 
of which all remains have long disappeared. 

Beyond this gateway, along an extensive bank now 
covered with fields, facing the eastern side of the Roman 
road known (since the Anglo-Saxons came in) by the 
name of the Watling Street, lay apparently the princi- 
pal cemetery of the Roman city, from which at different 
times, and by accidental discovery, were derived most 
of the Uriconian sepulchral descriptions yet known. A 
portion of this cemetery was explored near the same 
time, when the excavations were made on the line of 
the town wall, and aconsiderable number of interments 
were met with, furnishing the usual contribution of 
vessels in earthenware, glass, and other objects. A few 
graves, as is generally the case, presented more interest- 
ing features than others. One, especially, appeared to 
be that of a surgeon of Uriconium, with whom had been 
buried a small box or coffer containing his surgical in- 





Roman Lock of a Box. Half size. 


struments. Among them was a perfect example of a 
Roman lancet, the blade of which was still sharp. Of 
the others, only a few hardly distinguishable fragments 
were picked up; and of the box itself, little remained 
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but the lock, which is represented in the accompanying 
cut. It is in good preservation, and portions of the 
wood to which it was riveted still remain attached to it, 
from which we learn the material of which the box was 
made. 

In concluding these notes for the present, I would 
call attention to a curious vessel of earthenware found 
in the course of the excavations, and now preserved in 
the Museum, which, I believe, has never been described. 
It is represented in the cut annexed. It is nine inches 
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and a half high, and three inches and seven-eighths in 
diameter at the bottom, and its form will be understood 
by the drawing better than by any attempt at description. 
No antiquary to whom I have shewn it will even hazard 
any decided conjecture as to the purpose for which it 
was designed. There has been apparently no opening 
into it, except the one here represented, which it has 
been suggested may have been a spout. It has possessed 
originally another side-knob, or stud, answering to that 
still remaining. When found it was in a fragmentary 
state; but it was easily collected and put together, ex- 
cept that, as here shewn, a small portion was wanting. 
T. Wriext. 
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HOLLAND FAMILY IN WALES. 


Some account has been given, in a former paper, of that 
branch of the Holland family which was long settled at 
Conway.1 We now propose to complete our sketch of 
the fortunes of the family in Wales, by briefly tracing 
the history of those branches which were established at 
Berw, Pennant, Kinmel, Teyrdan, Hendrefawr, and Den- 
bigh, respectively. 

All these last mentioned lines are traceable, as may be 
seen from the annexed pedigree, to a common ancestor, 
one Roger, or Hoskin, Holland, who lived in the time of 
Edward III. He was the great-grandson of Sir Thomas 
Holland, who married Joyce, daughter of Sir Jasper 
Croft, and lived in the time of Edward I. ‘This Sir 
Thomas was, according to the best authorities, brother 
to Sir Robert Holland, Knt., who is said to have been 
the father of Robert Lord Holland, the progenitor of 
the Dukes of Exeter and Surrey.? (See, in the Heralds’ 
College,—Prothero MSS.— The Fifteen Tribes of N. Wales, 
p. 164; Advene of Carnarvon, p.'14; Vincent MS. 135, 
p- 85; in the Brit. Mus. Harl. MSS., 1468, p. 50; 1500, 
p. 46.) 

The difficulties which beset the account of this Sir 
Thomas Holland given by Pennant (vol. ii, p. 730), and 
partly countenanced by the pedigrees in Lewis Dwnn, 
are pointed out by Sir S. Meyrick in his notes to the 
latter, and by Randall Holme in Harl. MS. 1971. 

We shall now proceed to make a few remarks upon 
each of the several families which trace their origin 
from this venerable stock. 


1 Arch. Camb., III Series, vol. xii, p. 183. 

® The most authentic pedigree of Lord Robert Holland is probably 
that compiled from the chartulary of Whalley Abbey. This is printed 
in vol. xx of the Cheetham Society’s publications (cf. vol. xxxvii), and 
seems to negative such a connexion between the Hollands of Lanca- 
shire and those of Lincolnshire, as is indicated in P. Thompson’s 
Hist. of Boston, and in Blomefield’s Norfolk. 
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Berw.—The following document will form a fitting 
introduction to the antiquities of this branch, by the 
representative of which it is still preserved : 


CONFIRMATION OF ARMS TO THE BERW FAMILY. 


“To all and singulare to whom these presents shall come, 
John Borough Knight Garter Principall King of Armes sendeth 
greeting: Upon complaint made unto me that Sir Thomas 
Holland of Berrow in the county of Anglesey, Kt. did unduley 
beare for his armes azure a lyon rampant gardant between five 
flowers de lice argent, w® armes (as was conceived) properlie 
belonged to the family of Holland some time Duke of Exeter, 
the said Sir Thomas Holland having notice given him of y® said 
complaynt repayred unto me, and produced divers and sundry 
auncient evidences, pedigrees, bookes of armes, letters patents 
and other authentique testimonies of credible persons: whereby 
it manifestly appeared that the said Sir Thomas Holland is 
lineally descended from Hoshkin alias Roger Holland, who by 
computation of time lived in or neer the raigne of Edward the 
third. He the said Sir Thomas being the sonne of Owen, sonne 
of Edward, sonne of Owen, sonne of John, sonne of Howell, 
sonne of the above named Hoshkin Holland, and that John Hol- 
land, sonne of Howell Holland aforesaid was household servant 
to King Henry the sixt, and Owen Holland great-grandfather 
to the said Sir Thomas was sheriffe of the county of Anglesey 
for tearme of his life as by letters patents under the seales of 
King Henry the seventh and King Henry the eighth and certain 
deeds of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolke, and other muni- 
ments, appeareth. And further that by sundry matches and 
marriages the said Sir Thomas is allied to many families of un- 
doubted gentry in and near the said county, who acknowledge 
the said Sir Thomas for their allie and kinsman: beside y’ testi- 
mony of divers gentlemen of the name of Holland issued from 
the aforesaid Hochkin alias Roger their common ancestor: and 
as touching the arms above mentioned, it is manifest by sundry 
pedigrees and bookes of armes remayning in the custody of 
George Owen, Esquire, Yorke Herauld, that the ancestors of 
the said Sir Thomas did beare the same as they doe above 
emblazoned. In consideration of which premises and for that 
the said Sir Thomas Holland is not only dignified with knight- 
hood, but likewise a justice of the peace and one of the deputie 
lieutenants in the county where he liveth: I have thought fit 
at his request to signifie and declare by these presentes that the 
said Sir Thomas Holland and his heires of that family resp’ly 

122 
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may use and bear the foresaid armes.each with his proper dif- 
ference according to the law and usage of armes. In witness 
whereof I have hereunto affixed the seale of mine office and 
subscribed my name. Dated the five and 20th day of Novem- 
ber in the eleventh year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord 
Charles by the grace of God King of Great Brittaine, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, etc., and in the yeare of 
our Lord God, 1635.” 
*“Joun Boroven, Garter, 
“Principall King of Armes.” 

The John, son of Howell Holland, mentioned in this 
document, became master of Berw, in the parish of 
Llanidan, co. Anglesey, by marrying, about 1480, 
Elinor, daughter of: Ithel ap Howel, descended from 
Llowarch ap Bran. Their son and heir, Owen Holland, 
was Sheriff of Anglesey for life. His successors were 
also frequently sheriffs, and constantly represented the 
county in Parliament. The space at our comimand pro- 
hibits us from enlarging further upon the somewhat 
remarkable history of this family, which we the less 
regret as a most able and minute account of its fortunes 
has been compiled from family deeds, and may very 
probably one day see the light. 

Traces are still discernible at Berw of three houses, 
or rather of two successive additions, on a large scale, 
to the oldest part, which is now represented by a 
tower dating from, at least, the time of Ithel ap 
Howel. The main portion of the present house was 
built early in the seventeenth century. Over the 
doorway, leading from this portion into a very pic- 
turesque walled garden, is a stone bearing the follow- 
ing coat of arms:—-lst, Holland; 2nd, Bulkeley ; 3rd, 
Llowarch ; 4th, a unicorn (?): with the letters T. H. ; 
the motto :—“ Deus sola fortitudo mea est”; and the 
date 1654. The house stands well on rising ground, 
in front of which stretches the great Malldraeth Marsh. 
It is protected in the rear by a well wooded deer park. 

Upon this family see, besides the authorities already 
quoted, Lewis Dwnn’s Visitations, vol. ii, p. 210. 

Pennant.— Morgan Holland, who married Eliza, 
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daughter of Hugh Conway of Bryneurin, is the first of 
his name who seems to have possessed Pennant, in the 
parish of Eglwysfach, co. Denbigh, an estate situated 
in the well wooded hills and dales which lie to the east 
of the valley of the Conway. It passed from the family 
by marriage about the middle of the last century. We 
have unfortunately not been able to trace the precise 
connection of Geoffrey Holland (whose daughter Mary 
inherited the estate) with his predecessors in the name 
and property. 

Upon this family see Lewis Dwnn, vol. ii, p. 364, 
and Pennant, vol. iii, p. 163. 

Vaedref.—Griffith, son of David Holland, was estab- 
lished at Vaedref, in the township of St. Mary, and 
parish of St. George, co. Denbigh. The rude and mas- 
sive house, which still remains there, and is occupied 
by a farmer, has every appearance of great antiquity. 
Till recently a gateway was standing, over which was 
an old inscription; but the gateway has been pulled 
down, and the stone which bore the inscription, after 
being preserved for some time, has disappeared. 

Kinmel.—David Holland, the elder son of Griffith of 
Vaedref, had a grandson Pyrs, who, by his marriage 
with Catherine, daughter and heiress of Richard Evan 
ap David Vychan, and Alice, daughter and heiress of 
Griffith Lloyd of Kinmel, became possessed of the 
Kinmel property, in the parish of St. George. It de- 
scended, in the fourth generation, to two coheiressess. 
Mary married William Price of Rhiwlas, a colonel in 
the Royalist army, and died in 1671. There is a slab 
to her memory in St. George’s Church. Her husband 
died in 1691, and his tomb in the Cathedral of St. 
Asaph displays the following coat of arms:—1l, gu. a 
lion ramp. arg.; 2, a rose ppr. seeded or leaved vert; 
3, vert a chevron arg. charged with five ermines be- 
tween three naggs’ heads erased of the second; 4, a 
griffin ramp. gu. Catherine, the other sister, married 
Thomas Carter, a colonel in the Parliamentary army 


1 Willis’s St. Asaph. 
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(arms az. atalbot passant between three oval buckles 
or),! whose descendant, John Carter, about 1720, sold 
Kinmel to Sir George Wynne, bart. The property 
subsequently passed to Lord Dinorben, and so to Mr. 
Hughes, the present owner. ‘The existing mansion is 
quite modern ; for old Kinmel house was burnt down, 
and the only trace of the Hollands now discoverable in 
the ruins is to be found in the letters p. ., with the 
date 1615, written with nail-heads on the door of an 
apple-room. See L. Dwnn, ii, p. 337; Pennant, ii, p.730. 
Teyrdan.—Pyrs Holland, the founder of the Kinmel 
family, granted in 1579 to his third son Humphrey, the 
property called Teyrdan, in the parish of Llanelian, co. 
Denbigh. ‘This Humphrey Holland is commemorated 
by a remarkable raised tomb in Llanelian churchyard, 
bearing the date 1612. It is adorned with numerous 
coats of arms, which are all combined in a shield 
at the western end, bearing:—1, Holland; 2, three 
lions passant; 38, a stag trippant; 4, a chevron be- 
tween three estoiles:? impaling: 1, a chevron between 
three boars’ heads couped; 2, three double eagles ; 3, 
Ednyfed Vychan (?); 4,a leopard ramp. (?). Altogether, 
there are something like a dozen monuments to the 
family in the church and churchyard of Llanelian. The 
house, now much modernised, lies in a charming wooded 
dell, at the foot of the rising ground occupied by the 
church and village. See L. Dwnn, ii, p. 337. 
Hendre-fawr.— David Holland, son of Griffith of 
Vaedref, had by a second wife, Alice, daughter of Sir 
W. Griffith, Chamberlain of North Wales, a son Wil- 
liam, who settled at Abergele, co. Denbigh. From him 
descended a line of gentry who possessed an estate in 
the neighbourhood known as Hendre-fawr. Catherine, 
daughter and heiress of Roger Holland, married Wil- 


1 British Remains, by N. Owen, 1777. 

2 This ‘s the identical coat which is given (with the crest, a demi- 
lion rampant rising out of a ducal coronet, and holding in his dexter 
paw a fleur de lis) in a general pedigree of the Welsh Hollands in 
Vine. MS. 135, p. 85. 
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liam Parry of Liwyn-ynne, and died in 1700. ‘Their 
daughter and heiress Susannah married John Roberts, 
Esq., of Havod y Bwlch. The tomb of Catherine Parry 
is in Abergele church, and exhibits a shield with three 
boars’ heads couped, for Parry, and another with the 
usual charge for Holland. ‘The picturesquely-gabled 
mansion is of some antiquity and stands in the meadows 
about a mile and a half from the town. It now belongs 
to Mr. Hughes of Kinmel. See L. Dwnn, ii, 337; 
Add. MS., Brit. Mus., 1517-18; Hari. MS., 1978; 
and for arms, Harl., 2152 and 6102; and Reynolds’ 
Armour of Welsh Families, 1706. 

Denbigh.—F rom the same Griffith Holland of Vaedref, 
who has been already mentioned as the progenitor of so 
many families, was derived a line which settled at Den- 
bigh. Here was born the celebrated poet, Hugh Hol- 
land, who, from Westminster school, where Camden 
. was then master, was elected in 1589 to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He afterwards became a Fellow of Trinity, 
travelled to Rome, Jerusalem, and Constantinople; and, 
on his return, spent some time in study at the Oxford 
libraries. He died in 1633, and was buried, without 
any monument, near the door of St. Benet’s Chapel in 
Westminster Abbey. He wrote—1, the verses prefixed 
to the first. folio edition of Shakespeare; 2, commenda- 
tory verses prefixed to a musical work, entitled Par- 
thenia, 1611; 3, verses prefixed to the Roxana of Alabas- 
ter; 4, on the death of Prince Henry (in Lansdowne 
MSS.); 5, on Matthew Bishop of Durham (Wood, AZh. 
Oz., 1i, 870); 6, verses descriptive of the cities of 
Europe ; 7, Life of Camden; 8, A Cypress Garland for 
the Sacred Forehead of our late Sovereign King James. 
London, 1625. 

See Wood, Ath. Ozon., ii, pp. 559, 870; Fuller’s 
Worthies ; R. Williams’s Biographical Diet.; Alumni West- 
monasterenses, by J. Welch, 1852; Notes and Queries, ii, 
265, and iii, 427. There is a house at Denbigh called 
Holland Place, which bore the name at least as early as 
1710. (J. Williams’s Denbigh, p. 202.) 
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To what has been previously said of the Conway 
branch of the Hollands, we would add that the “‘ memo- 
riale Hollandorum” of 1584, in the church of that 
place exhibits the arms and peculiar crest of this branch 
in capital preservation.’ Also that a deed still exists 
dated 17 Ed. IV (1477), whereby “Thomas de Holond” 
(whom see in the pedigree) settles his property at Con- 
way on his son William and his daughter Catherine, 
wife of James Atherton, successively in tail; with ulti- 
mate remainder to the burgesses of the town, “ for the 
maintenance of a fit and proper priest to say masses in 
Conway Church for the salvation of the soul of the 
said Thomas de Holond and of Isabella his beloved 
wife, and of his ancestors, relatives, and heirs, as the 
burgesses shall answer for it before the most high Judge 
in the day of judgment.” 


1 This crest (which was figured in our previous paper) seems to 
have been borne by the Hollands before the family was ennobled. 
See Harl. MS. 2076, p. 26. 
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Thomas= Jane 
Roger= Jane 
Hoesgyn= Marg 
| 
| | 
Robin= Anne, dau. of Merydydd ap Rys, Ankareta=John ap Rees Wynne 
Supported Owen descended from 
Glendwr, 10 H. IV. Griffith ap Einon 
| | | 
Howell= cohen, dau. of Io. Vyn ap Io. ap John David = Dyddys, dau, of Je 
Gr. ap Io. ap Howell ap 10 H.IV David Goch, d 
Madoc of Lyn from Marcher 
John= Elinor, dau. and heiress of Ithel ap Howel a Gwervil, dau. 
Of Berw, Sheriff of Berw co., Anglesey descen 
of Anglesey | 38 H.VI vacdret 
l 
Owen= Ethelrede, or Audrey, dau. and coh. of Morgan =Elizabeth, dau. 1, Joyce 
Of Berw, Sheriff of Angle- Richard Hampdene, of Kimble, co. Sergeant-porter | of Hugh Conway Robert K 
sey for life. ob. 1529 Berks, Esq. toK. Hen. VIT| of Fryneurin of Den 
I 1 
Edward= Elim, dau. of Rowland Griffith,= William Hampton, Hugh, of =Alice, dau. of Robertap John of=Catheri 
Of Berw| ___ of Plas Newyd of Henllys Pennant | Jewan ap Meyricke, Vaedref| Conw 
es of Bodsilin of St. 
Owen =1. Elizabeth, dau. of Sir=11. Elinor, Hugh ap bp | | 
Of Berw, M.P. for Angle- R. Bulkeley, Kt. Jeffrey Holland, Jeffrey=Jane _— Jenkyn Pyrs of =Catherine, da 
sey, 1585, and Sheriff arm. of of Den- , Kinmel, | Richard ap | 
i ] | | fl | Pennant bighshire ob. 1552 ap Ithel Vyc 
Rowland Sir i of Berw, Owen=Marydau. Ri- Edwd. Ro- Tris- | | | | | 
ob. Sheriff, "MP. for of Mi- chard bert tram John Wil- Owen Hugh=Elinor, Cathe-=Owen 
s.p.v.p. Anglesey, 1609 chael Evans | liam | of | dau. of rine 
John Jeffrey Pen- | Edward 
nant | Holland, of Berw 
| | 
Owen=Jane, dau. of Pearce Lloyd, Edward, of a 
Of Berw | of Llugwy, Esq. Maes y wrach Reape | 
Robert= ae a Pyrs= Eliza, d. 
l 1 | of Pennant ae of 
1. Catherine, dau. of =Thomas= 11. Lumley dau.of Hugh John=Elizabeth Bodeon Kinmel | Ralph Eg 
Pearce Lloyd,Esq. _ of Thomas Lord 8. p. of Levitt 
of Iugwy. 8. p. Berw Bulkeley Carnarvon 
| 
1 | | | Jethrey William =Jane,dau.of Hugh 
Thomas Lumly Jane The Rev. Thomas=Elizabeth, Jane= Ellis An- of | Cadwallader 
died of Berw, 0b.1746] dau.of of | wyl, Rect. Pennant | Wynne, of Voellas,Esq. 
young Rector of Robert Berw | of Llanies- | 
Lliangeinwen Holling tyn, co. — =Ellen Mary, co-— William Price, of Rhi 
Carnarvon | Wynne heiress Col. in the King’s A 
j j eae qui ob. 1691 
John=JaneWhyte Thomas, of Jesus Elizabeth (A.)= RichardTrygarn i] | 
ob. 8.p. of Coll., Oxf., where he of Berw of Trygarn, co. Humphrey =dau. of John Davis Hugh 
1733 Friars died, 8. p. 1728 Carn., Esq. at. 13, 1689, of Llanrwst (3 sons) 
of Pennant 
| i | | 
Mary (T.)=John Griffith, of Caregiwyd, Robert John William Gec 
Of Berw | co. Anglesey, Esq. of Pen 
| | 
| | Mary =Rev. Edward Ed- Catherine 
Holland (G.)= Elizabeth, dau. of Robert Potter, Richard (G.) wards, Rector of 
of Berw and of Loughton, Esq. D.D. Llanrwst 
Careglwyd ob, 8. p. j | 
| | Rev. Howel Holland (E. ner? Ly Mary (E.)=John 
Richard Trygarn (G.)= Emma Mary, dan. Elizabeth Potter (G.) Rector of Llanrwst, and of RB Boul- 
Berwand| of Capt. Digby Prebendary of West- F Aan i _ ger, 
Careglwyd Carpenter minster, of Hurst, Esq. 
ob. 8.p., @t, 84, 1846 co. Bucks 
Maria Emma Elizabeth Conway Griffith The Rev. John Boulger “ = 1805, John Lloyd 
of Berw and Careglwyd of cen ulger, so Sunte,4 loyd 
“ Coed Coch, Esq. 
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= Joyce, dau. of Sir Jasper Croft, of Croft, Kt. 
= Jane, dau. of Sir Fulke Valence, Kt., brother of William Earl of Pembroke 
= Jane, dau. of Sir Roger Troutbeche, son of Sir William, son of Sir William Troutbeche 
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Widow, de Bretton 
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| iy | | 
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of St. Asaph Abergele Davies, Bp. of St. Asaph | 
: | } | | | Robert= dau. of 
rine, dau. & heiress of John, M.A. Thomas Edward Gras Pyrs of=Sionedd, of Den- | Pain ot 
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me Janet=Pyrs David=Katherine, John= Lowri Hen-= Agnes Sir Pyrs Daniel= Eliza- Hugh, 
Holland of dau. of Mery- phrey}d.& Hugh of beth, Poet and 
Kin- | John Owen dydd of | heir Hendre- | dau. of traveller, 
mel of Teir- | of Rys ap fawr | Mor- qui ob. 1633 
Abergele dan, | David ap ris 
1597, 0b,1612 | Howel Kuffin 
a = a ame, age 3 ih. 
iza,d. William Dows Gras Wil- Fulk Roger John Tho- John=Dulei- David Lowri Roger, of Hen-=Jane 
of liam mas ob. 1654,| bella, drefawr, Sheriff | Parry 
ilph Egerton of d. of Rowland White, of Denbigh, 
Teirdun of Beaumaris, Esq. 1630, ob. 1640 
e. | l a 
David =Dorothy, dau. of ae aad =dau. of Thomas ap Humphrey Roger of = 
of Jenkyn Lloyd, ap Thomas ap Rys ap Benet, Hendrefawr, 
Kinmel | of Porthllwyd Teirdan of Bodelwyddan at. 10, 1630 
| | 
of Rhiwlas, Catherine= Thomas Carter, Thomas =Jane, d. of John Price, Catherine, heiress= William Parry, of 
‘ing’s Army, coheiress Col. in the Par- ob. 1683, of] of Rhiwlas, Esq., of Hendrefawr, Liwyn Ynne, co. 
liamentary Army Teirdan | 0b. 1673 ob. 1700 Denbigh 
| 
zh John= Margaret, dau. of Robert Davies, 
1s) ob. 1682 of Gwynsaney. Esq., 
ob. 1717 
| 
Geoffrey= Mary dau. of John Wynne, Thomas, 0b, 1748,= Margaret, dau. of William Kinaston, of 
of Pennant | of Plas yn Treforth of Teirdan | _ Lee and Ruyton, Esq., ob. 1727 
| | 
therine = vn Aaa Anne= Roberts, John= Anne Morris, 
of Friog ob, 1786,] ob. 1794 
Denbigh 
| \ | | | | | 
‘John Sarah =John John= Mary William = yg d.of the Thomas Jeffrey Robert Anne 
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ger, Jones, of of of | well, D. D., Canon 
Esq. Brynest- Teirdan Overs- | Res. of Salisbury, Archd. of Berks, and 
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{ 
| i | I 
yd Margaret= Simon Yorke Margaret William Dodwell The Rev. William,=1. Mary, dau of F. Brown, of Welbourn, 
of ob. 8.p. ob. $.p. Ree. of Cold Norton, co. Line., Esq., J.P. 
« Erddig, Esq. co. Essex, 11. Matilda, dau. of Rev. J. Bullock, Ree, 
R. Dean and J.P. of Radwinter, co. Essex, and R, Dean 
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Correspondence. 


JESTYN AP GWRGANT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—Believing, as I do, that with moderate pains and labour 
bestowed on the materials yet extant for the purpose, the pedigree of 
Jestyn ap Gwrgant might be made the best proven, as well as it pro- 
bably is the oldest in the island, remounting, it may be, to the first 
century of the Christian era, I was much pleased at what I may here 
call the lower part of the same pedigree that appeared in your last 
number for the present month, at pages 1-44. Nevertheless, there is 
set forth therein, at the outset, what appears to require explanation, 
if not correction; for it is stated at the beginning of the pedigree, 
that Jestyn, the principal subject of it, and slain in ‘‘ 1092”, married 
‘‘Angharad, daughter of Elystan (Athelstan) Glodrydd”. Now 
Elystan (Athelstan) Glodrydd, according to the best received 
accounts, was born in the reign of Athelstan of England, and received 
his baptismal name at the font from that monarch; and Athelstan 
reigned gloriously sixteen years, from a.p. 925 to941. Now suppos- 
ing the Welsh Elystan to have been born in the middle of that reign, 
say in 933 (and I believe his birth is to be determined still more 
closely), he was, if living, nearly one hundred and forty years old 
when the marriage of his daughter, Angharad, took place with Jestyn 
ap Gwrgant; a most improbable, not to say quite an impossible, thing. 
Here then must of necessity be an error of considerable magnitude, 
notwithstanding the fact may long have been considered, as in fact I 
believe it was, one of a most indubitable kind. It may be that for 
daughter may very properly be substituted grandaughter or great- 
grandaughter; but if so, the fact should be so stated as to be intelli- 
gible to ordinary readers; for it is plain that at the period of this 
supposed marriage (soon after the conquest of England by William 
the Norman, and answering to about the year 1070) there was time 
for the daughter of Eglistan, in the fourth or fifth degree of descent 
from him, to have married Jestyn ap Gwrgant; and in which case, that 
of a pure hypothesis, ‘‘ descended from Elystan” should take the place 
of “daughter of Elystan Glodrydd.” But this is as yet undeter- 
mined ; and not doubting but that the author of the present article, 
or some one of your many readers, will be able to kindly enlighten me 
on this point, 

I am, Sir, most obediently yours, 
Epwarp §S. Byam. 

Penrhos House, Weston-super- Mare. 

15 January, 1867. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CELTIC ETYMOLOGY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sr1r,—Will you permit me to make a few remarks on Rev. Williams 
Mason’s letter in the Archeologia Cambrensis of January 1867 (p. 72)? 
I agree with Mr. Mason that Llynhequestel is not the monkish Latin- 
ized form of Llan Egwest. The gu is an older form than gw. Mr. 
Mason is also right in stating that v or w is frequently the equivalent 
in other languages for the Cambrian gw, as Lat., wir; A.S., wer; 
Camb., gwr. Camb., gwylt; Eng., wild. Camb., gwyfr; Eng., wire. 
Camb., gwalt; Eng., welt. 

Had Mr. Mason stopped here, he would have done well; but he 
proceeds to say: ‘‘ Had the monks Latinized the gw, they would have 
changed it into v, not gw, and so returned to the original form of the 
word, the Latin vas, vadis (a surety), and the Sanskrit vasa.” Where 
he finds the last word I am ata loss to know. A personal surety in 
Sanskrit is pratibuh ; a pledge, nyasah. Vas means “ to dwell, abide’. 
Its congeners are found in most of the Aryan tongues; amongst 
others, in the Gaelic fos-aim (I dwell, abide). The same root, with 
a different conjugation, means “to clothe”; hence, Lat. ves-tio; Cam- 
brian, gwysg (clothed). Sansk. vas, with the palatal sibilant, means 
“to desire, wish for.” 

In p. 73 Mr. Mason proceeds to say that “ the first syllable of gwan- 
wyn is an abbreviated form of the Sansk. vasauta ; just as gwain is 
found in the Sansk. vahana, gwr in vasa, garth in avarta. 

Visauta should be visantah, which is the Sanskrit term for ‘‘ spring”’, 
meaning the time of covering or clothing the earth. How gwan can 
be an abbreviated form of visantah, I am at a loss to see. It might as 
well be argued that ‘‘man” is an abbreviated form of ‘‘misanthrope”’. 

Vahanam in Sansk. means a waggon or chariot. It is no doubt 
connected with Camb. gwain, Eng. wain, all being derived from the 
common root vah, to draw, to carry. 

Gwr is the Cambrian form of Sansk. var-a, Latin vir, Anglo-Sax. 
wer, Goth. vai, man. 

The Cambrian garth is no doubt connected with the Teutonic 
gards, Eng. yard, something enclosed, protected, but there is no 
evidence of their connection with the Sanskrit. The word avarta 
is unknown to me. If it is intended for a derivative of var (eligere), 
the analogy fails, for the w, which is the real equivalent, is wanting. 
It should be gwarth, not garth, to establish its relationship to var. 
The Cambrian initial g in words commencing with gw is merely a 
substitute for the strong Teutonic aspirate 4, add usually indicates a 
derivation mediately therefrom, as the real Celtic equivalent for the 
Sanskrit v is f. In the present case the Sanskrit root is wanting, but 
the Greek xopzos, the Latin hortus, the Gothic gards, etc., all point 
to an original root, ghor, from which Camb. garth would naturally 
spring. 

a Mason objects to the word Celtic being used to embrace the 
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Cymric as well as the Gaelic race. Whatever theoretical objections 
there may be to the general application of the term, it is too.deeply 
rooted in the pages of history to get quit of it now, and it is con- 
venient as a generic term for two languages, which however they may 
differ from each other, have common affinities which distinguish 
them from every other branch of the Aryan stock. 

Mr. Mason derives the word kirk (church) from “the old pagan 
circle.”’ This fallacy has been thoroughly demolished by Max Miller, 
who proves demonstratively that «vpiuxy is the true original of the 
word. Yours, etc., 

February 1, 1867. J. AP. 


EARLY ANGLO-SAXON AND BRITISH HISTORY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—Will Dr. Guest or other of your erudite readers conversant 
with ancient British history kindly inform me the real name of the 
leader by whom-a desperate battle was fought with Cerdic, king of 
the West Saxons, in 508? Hume, in his History of England, gives 
the name as that of ‘‘ Nazan-leod”’; but this I conceive to be of too 
Babylonish a character both in sound and appearance, answering in 
some sort, as it does, to Nebuzar-adan, captain of the guard of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to be the real, genuine name in Cymraeg, with which it, 
in no degree that I am aware of, assimilates. Also, is ‘‘ Meacredes- 
burn’, given by the same author as the name of the place at which a 
great victory was obtained by Ella, king of South Saxony, or Sussex, 
over the Britons in or about 577, the correct orthography? And if 
so, whereabouts is it situated? In this place Hume does not men- 
tion the name of the British leader any more than at ‘‘ Andredceastir’’, 
where he says that all the British garrison were put to the sword; 
deficiencies which it appears to me very desirable should be supplied 
in Welsh history; as well as the facts common to the two races, 
British and Saxon, more fully identified than I am aware they have 
been. As to ‘“ Meacredes-burn”, the adjunct would appear to be 
Saxon; whilst the primary word, “ Meacredes”, I know not from 
whence it is; and if Welsh, which I in no wise recognize in it, I should 
much like to be enlightened in respect to it by some of your learned 
readers. 

Hume, moreover, states a fact of a most singular and important 
kind, that Cerdic, the ancestor of the family now on the throne, in 
their Saxon line, and whose kingdom of Wessex ultimately swallowed 
up all the other states now constituting the realm of England, was 
encountered in battle (apparently in fierce battle) by the Britons on 
the very day of his landing on the southern coast, in the year 495. 
Surely, Sir, the counterpart of this story, supplying, at least, the name 
of the heroic chieftain (not given by Hume), thus prompt for the 
defence of his country, should be found in British history; and, if 
found, any of your readers would much oblige me by referring me to 
the passage or work in which it is so found. I think myself that the 
English history should be analysed for similar passages in which the 
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counterpart of the history should be found in Welsh MSS.; and it 
appears to me very probable it may so be found, but only wants dove- 
tailing and moulding together into one, so as to form a consistent 
whole. One passage in particular has struck me as of great import- 
ance, upon which sufficient stress has as yet scarcely been laid, and 
that is that it entered into the commission of Austin from Pope Gre- 
gory, in 597, to domineer over the British church, which had then 
been planted in the island for several centuries, which was present, 
by its bishops, at the council at Arles nearly two centuries before, and 
was represented in various other general councils of the Church both 
before and after the one held at that place. The words of Hume are: 
‘‘ Augustine was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury, was endowed 
by Gregory with authority over all the British churches; and which 
taking the form of the time of keeping up Easter, as badges of the 
origin of the Roman and eastern churches, was the fruitful source, 
cause, or pretext, of very many, if not most, of the wars that after- 
wards followed between the Britons and Saxons; for the boundaries 
of territory were partly well adjusted at this period, when the latter 
had been a century and a half in the island. But if the scant chro- 
nicles we happen to possess be consulted, it will be found that Easter 
was an interminable question, resolvable only into the larger one of 
Protestantism in embryo, of which, as antagonistic to Popery, it really 
consisted. The two principles, even in this early stage of our history, 
under the guise of political combination, and influenced principally by 
the ecclesiastics of the Church of Rome standing face to face till the 
dawn of the Reformation, when, after a repression of a thousand years, 
the principle of the eastern church prevailed, as it does in this our 
day. 

I cannot but think Hume, though he has broadly and fully stated 
the difference between Rome and Britain in this particular of Easter, 
has altogether missed the point and real significancy of it. ‘The ques- 
tion is not, I conceive, whether this mark of distinction between the 
churches of the two countries were of intrinsic importance or not, as 
set forth by him; for probably it may readily be conceded it was not 
‘whether Easter was kept on the very day of the full moon in March, 
if that day fell on a Sunday, instead of waiting till the Sunday follow- 
ing’, but it was of great importance as indicative of a different origin, 
a different discipline, and might be, as I think it was, of a different 
doctrine ; for to go no farther, and not to enter into a theological con- 
troversy, Hume himself states, ‘the Britons had conducted all eccle- 
siastical government by their domestic synods, whereas” (as he goes 
on to state more at large) “the Saxons looked only to Rome for their 
rule of life and conduct.”? And this difference, there can be no doubt, 
added to the bitterness of the strife between the contending parties, 
the invaders and the invaded, and was the nominal if not the efficient 
cause of very many wars that ensued. 

Little as British, in contradistinction to Saxon and English, affairs 
occupied the attention of our author, and ignorant, as he no doubt 
was, of the language with which they were connected, I have no 
doubt the student in Welsh history might learn much from many of 
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the passages contained in the earlier parts of his work by gleaning 
what is said of the portions in which he is most concerned, and add- 
ing it to what he may find in the annals and literature of his own 
country, or even tongue, deserving more general mention and study 
than have hitherto been bestowed on them. With which remark I 
shall conclude my epistle, and am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Epwarp S. Byam. 

[Mention is made, in the histories of Sussex, of a fierce battle 

against the Saxons about the time assigned above.—Ep. Arch. Camb. | 













ARCHAOLOGY IN WALES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 







Srr,—In the number for January I was glad to find another sug- 
gestion from E. H. for the extension of archeology in Wales, with 
a view to the preservation of its relics. I, too, should very much 
wish to see committees of members appointed—for the purpose of 

taking every division or hundred in each county under their care and 
protection—and thus preserving the archzological remains of each 
individual parish separately and distinctly. This may at a future 
period form a nucleus for a county history. Cannot some of our 
talented members invent or suggest a series of questions to be circu- 
lated and replied to by a committee of archeologists? Can the 
clergy resident in or near each parish be enlisted in forwarding so 
useful an undertaking? Most of them, if not all, are learned men, 
although not professedly archeologists or members of the Society. 
The questions should be confined to Roman remains, Roman roads, 
encampments, castles, burial tumuli, celts, paalstaves, bronze imple- 
ments, churches, ruined chapels, inscribed stones, legends, etc. Such 
queries might be replied to in the course of a summer, and a large 
tract of country may be thoroughly explored, and much valuable in- 
formation obtained. What do you think of this suggestion, Mr. 
Editor? It has been more than once mooted before. 

I have the honour to be, 

























W. D. J. 
[This project was advocated in some of the earlier numbers of this 
Journal; but little notice was taken of it.—Ep. Arch. Camb. | 








ST. DAVID’S DAY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 










S1r,—Pepys, in his Diary (1 March, 1667-7) tells us that he saw 

in Mark Lane, on this day, the effigy of a Welshman hanging by the 
: neck, from a pole projected from the top of a merchant’s house. The 
effigy he describes as of full size, and very handsomely done. He 
calls this one of the oddest sights he had seen for a long time. From 
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these words it is clear that the hanging of Welshmen in effigy, on 
this great festival, was not a common sight; and yet, unless Welsh- 
men were in those days recognised by some particular costume, how 
came he at once to call it the effigy of an ancient Briton. It is, pro- 
bable, therefore, that there was at least some conventional costume 
at this period assigned to that country. Are there any means of ascer- 
taining now what that conventional form was. ‘The custom of sus- 
pending Welshmen in this manner, as I have already stated, could 
not have been usual. It is, therefore, possible that some merchant 
may have had some quarrel with a Welshman, and adopted this 
method of revenge. On the other side, however, is an ancient rhyme 
that perpetuates the supposed thievish propensities of Taffy, and his 
punishment inflicted by Saxon hands and marrow-bones; so that it 
is not altogether impossible but that the act of this particular mer- 
chant may have been in accordance with some traditional custom, 
which had generally ceased in Pepys’ time. But however this may 
be, there still remains the question of the peculiar difference between 
English and Welsh costumes in the seventeenth century. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
An O_p MEMBER. 





Archxological Notes and Queries. 


Query 158.—Ptatn Deatines Hatz, NarsertH.—Just outside 
Narberth in Pembrokeshire, towards the north, is a small estate hav- 
ing the above name. Can any correspondent give me the origin of 
the appellation and the descent of the property? 


Query 159.—Hottanp oF Pentre, MeRrtoneTHsHIRE.—The 
names of Richard de Holond, 5 Ed. III (1331); Edward Holland of 
Pentre, 1702; and Owen Holland of Pentremawr, 1749; occur among 
the list of sheriffs of Merionethshire published in the Arch. Camb., 
Series I, vol. ii, p. 123, Can any correspondent favour me with the 
armorial bearings of these gentlemen, and inform me where Pentre is 
situated ? 

Query 160.—HoLianp oF PEMBROKESHIRE, Conway, AND LiAN- 
ELLY.—I understand that a branch of this ancient family is extant at 
Llanelly in Carmarthenshire. Can any correspondent oblige me with 
information upon this subject ? H. L. J. 





Query 161.—Fow1ek or ABsEY Cwm H12.—Who was the wife 
of John Fowler, of Abbey Cwm Hir, Esq., who died a.p. 1696? Her 
arms, impaled with her husband’s, on some articles of plate, are,—a 
sword pointed downwards, between two wolves’ or foxes’ heads couped 
at the shoulder; on a chief a lion passant between two mascles. H. 
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Query 162.— Howe ap Invar.—Can any correspondent point 
out to me, from the ancient chronicles or other sources, the date and 
circumstances of the death of Howel ap Ieuaf, lord of Arwystli, twelfth 
century ? ¥. 








fAiscellaneous Potices. 


MemoRIAL TO BisHop MorGAN, THE FIRST TRANSLATOR OF THE 
BiBLE 1ntTo WELsH, A.D. 1588.—This excellent prelate died Bishop 
of St. Asaph, September the 10th, 1604, and was buried in the Cathe- 
dral, without any inscription or monument. The restoration of the 
choir, which it is hoped will be completed this year, is a fitting occa- 
sion for at length paying some mark of respect to the memory of a 
man to whom the whole of Wales is so much indebted. It is pro- 
posed “that one of the new windows in the choir, designed by Mr. 
Gilbert Scott, shall be appropriated as a memorial window, in richly 
stained glass, for this object.’”” The cost is estimated at £500. The 
following gentlemen have consented to collect subscriptions, and to 
form a committee to cooperate with the Dean and Chapter in carrying 
out the above object:—William Jones, Esq. (Gwrgant), 20, King’s 
Arms Yard, London; Rev. Robt. Williams, Incumbent of Rhyd y 
Croesau and Llangadwaladr, Honorary Secretary; Messrs. Wyatt & 
Sisson, Chapter Clerks, St. Asaph, Treasurers. Subscriptions are soli- 
cited for the above purpose ; and we should suppose that in a wealthy 
diocese such as that of St. Asaph, not much difficulty will be found in 
accomplishing the result. The whole project has our warm sympathy ; 
and we would venture respectfully to suggest to the Dean and Chapter 
that some sepulchral memorial of Bishop Morgan, such as an incised 
slab or monument, should, as well as the window, be placed in the 
Cathedral. 


Cottections Historical AND ARCH ZOLOGICAL FoR MontGo- 
MERYSHIRE.—We have received from two active members of our 
Association the sketch of a “‘ proposal for a society or club for collect- 
ing and printing, for the use of its members, the historical, ecclesias- 
tical, genealogical, topographical, and literary remains of Montgo- 
meryshire,”’ from which we make the following extracts : 


“Tt has occurred to more than one gentleman connected with Mont- 
gomeryshire, that it would be desirable to begin an historical and archeolo- 
gical collection for that county. The county is rich in the remains of former 
ages, comprising, as it does, nearly the whole of the ancient principality of 
Upper Powys and other scenes of historic interest, and yet having hitherto 
formed a portion of Wales which has not received its due proportion of 
archeological illustration. A county history is the great desideratum, but 
in the absence of a county history, an historical and archeological collection 
for this county, specifically, would be both valuable and interesting. It 
would be, in fact, to carry out, but in more detail with reference to Mont- 
gomeryshire, the idea which was broached with respect to all the counties 
of Wales, in the first number of the Archeologia Camérensis, in the article 
‘On the Study and Preservation of national Antiquities.’ 
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“Tt is proposed that the collection should include : 

“1, A Monasticon, or a record of all monastic remains, whether buildings, 
tombs, inscriptions, utensils, seals, etc. [This is already in progress, but 
from the few religious houses in the county will not be extensive. | 

“2. An Lcclesiasticon, or a similar record of all that relates to parochial 
churches and chapels, whether of the Established Church, or of any descrip- 
— etc., and of all objects, such as tombs, crosses, etc., connected with 
them. 

“3. A Castellarium, a similar record of all castellated remains. 

“4, A Mansionarium, a similar collection relating to all ancient manor- 
houses, mansions, and houses of a certain degree of importance, and to their 
connected remains. 

“5. A Villare and Parochiale, applying to all buildings and remains of 
towns, villages, parishes, etc., including all public civil buildings, ete. 

“6. A Chartularium, including as complete an account as practicable of 
all ancient decuments referring to the five preceding classes. The manorial 
history of the county may be illustrated, and the public record office and 
the muniment rooms of the magnates of the county would form an almost 
inexhaustible source of information under this division. It would be pro- 
posed to print the original documents in extenso, where thought of sufficient 
interest. 

“7, An Obituarium, containing notices of pedigrees of ancient families, 
notices of celebrated characters, and collections of all that relates to the 
public and private life of all classes who are or have been inhabitants of 
the district. 

“8, An Ordinary of Arms, containing authentic copies of all existing 
remains of medieval heraldry, drawings and copies of inscriptions, etc., on 
church windows, monuments, etc. 

“9. The collecting and printing of MS. collections connected with the 
district, or throwing any light on any of the families of the county. 

“10. An /tinerarium. Notices, plans, and surveys of all British, Roman, 
and other ancient roads or ways, etc. 

“¢Tf a collection could be made,” said the late Dr. Stanley, Bishop of 
Norwich, ‘of all the isolated and floating facts connected with the various 
branches of topographical knowledge, it is obvious that an invaluable body 
of information and ample store of materials might be amassed, of the 
utmost importance to the traveller, the antiquarian, the man of science, and 
the naturalist.’ The custodian of almost every parochial register may find 
in it much that is novel and valuable. Any accurate observer who will 
transcribe all the monumental inscriptions in any church, chapel, or burial- 
place, would render valuable service.” 


It is almost superfluous to say that such a proposal meets with our 
fullest sympathy, and will command our hearty cooperation. The 
organisation of our Society, and the pages of our Journal, may, we 
conceive, be found of use in carrying out the objects proposed; and 
the existence of the idea is a most cheering sign of the vivaciousness 
of our own body, as well as of the spread of the knowledge and spirit 
which we have at all times endeavoured to promote. We recommend 
the subject to the attention of members, more especially those con- 
nected with Montgomeryshire, who may correspond on this subject 
with Morris C. Jones, Esq., Gungrog, Welshpool; or T. O. Morgan, 
Ksq., Aberystwith. It is to be hoped that a similar spirit may be 
evoked in other counties. 
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THe Arcy xoLocicaL Coneress oF France will hold its thirty- 
fourth session at Paris on April 25th next. Visitors intending to be 
present should apply at the office of the congress, No. 44, Rue Bona- 
parte ; or they may address our Corresponding Secretary in the French 
capital. Many subjects of considerable interest will be discussed. A 
second congress will be held at Paris towards the end of next Sep- 
tember. The Director of the congress will be M. de Caumont, the 
learned President of the Society of Norman Antiquaries, and an hono- 
rary member of our own Association. A general congress of deputies 
of scientific societies will also be held in Paris from April 18th to 
April 27th. 





Wetsu BrisiiocRapHy.—Our readers will be glad to learn that a 
work of this description is now passing through the press. It was 
compiled by the late Mr. William Rowlands (Gwilym Lleyn), who de- 
voted the greater part of a laborious life to the work, and died after 
an unsuccessful attempt to obtain a sufficient number of subscribers 
to justify the publishing of the MS. Soon after his death, one of our 
most distinguished Celtic scholars, H.I.H. Prince Lucien Buonaparte, 
anxious to rescue a work of such merit from oblivion, made a munifi- 
cent offer to the executors for the MSS., as an addition to his own 
library. As the compiler was desirous that his countrymen should 
participate in the fruit of his labours, the executors felt themselves 
called upon to decline the Prince’s offer; and a few months after- 
wards the work was sold to the present publisher (Mr. John Pryse, 
Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire) on condition that it should appear 
within two years from the time of the sale. The work is called Llyfr- 
yddiaeth y Cymry, and will be conducted through the press by the 
Rev. D. S. Evans, a sufficient guarantee of its being efficiently edited. 
It will extend over some 500 pp. 8vo., and will form a sufficient reply 
to the oft repeated question, ‘“‘Of what does Welsh literature consist >” 

Among the announcements of forthcoming works published by 
Edmonston & Douglas are, The four Ancient Books of Wales, contain- 
ing the Kymric Poems attributed to the Bards of the sixth Century ; 
edited, with an introduction and notes, by William F. Skene, Esq. ; 
2 vols. demy 8vo.—On archaic Sculpturings of Cups and Circles upon 
Stones and Rocks in Scotland, England, etc. By Sir J. Y. Simpson, 
Bart., M.D., D.C.L., Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, etc., ete. 1 vol. small 4to., with illustrations. 


A history of Merthyr is announced for publication shortly. 


Recent ARrcH#ZOLoGICAL Discovertes IN Enoianp. — The 
Rev. W. Greenwell, of Durham, the well-known archeologist, has 
been lecturing before the Yorkshire Philosophical Society upon the 
inhabitants of Yorkshire in pre-Roman times. In the course of his 
lecture he gave the following picture of the Britons, grounded upon 
data derived from eight years’ excavations: ‘‘The men were from 
five feet seven inches to five feet nine inches in height, of power- 
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ful and symmetrical frames, yet, like the present race of mankind, 
subject to diseases. . .. They reached the age of from sixty to seventy 
years, and even exceeded it. The lineaments of their faces were 
harsh and severe, and the prominent features were very strongly 
developed, the mouth being slightly projecting, the eyebrows over- 
hanging, and the nose prominent. The head was broad, teeth well 
preserved, and presented few signs of decay, but were worn down, 
owing, no doubt, to the hard kind of food they had been required to 
masticate. Their ornaments consisted of armlets of gold and bronze ; 
necklaces of gold, glass, clay, amber, and mostly of jet, and rings. 
They had no helmets, but had shields. Their weapons were the 
sword, spear, javelin, dagger, sling, and bow; they had war chariots, 
of which five specimens had been found. Their horses were about the 
size of galloways.” 

The finds in Yorkshire about the close of the past year were ex- 
tremely fruitful. At Norton, while carrying on a system of drainage, 
a cemetery dating about the Roman period was discovered; vast 
quantities of earthen vessels, fibula, coins, querns, and Samian ware 
were found, along with burials both cremated and otherwise. 

Mr. Thomas Kelly, of Yealmpton, a well-known antiquary, has 
made some intererting discoveries at Dartmoor, consisting of a large 
aboriginal village containing the basements of nearly fifty huts, circles, 
etc. 

Early in the present year some very interesting Roman remains 
were discovered at Malton at the south-east corner of the station, 
which had been engrafted upon an earlier British encampment. 

Mr. Laing, M.P., lately read to the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land a communication “On the age of the Bergs or Brochs and some 
of the Prehistoric Remains of Orkney and Caithness,” some of the 
earliest architectural remains which we possess. 

Roman Carlisle has been illustrated by Dr. Bruce in an account 
given by him to the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
Society of the remains lately found in that city. Dr. Bruce suggested 
the concentration of the antiquities in a museum to be formed at 
Carlisle. 

An interesting discovery has been made of an ancient tile factory 
on the grounds of Repton Priory, near Repton in Derbyshire. The 
discovery was made by the school boys while preparing a new cricket 
ground. 

The national collections at the British Museum have received 
within the last few weeks one of the most important accessions that 
have ever been made to them by direct purchase, Mr. Disraeli having 
closed a bargain for buying the collections of the late Duke de Blacas 
for we believe £48,000. ‘The collection embraces twelve or thirteen 
distinct branches of antiquities, Greek, Roman, and Oriental; some 
to a vast extent, some but by a few specimens; all of them choice, 
some unique. 

Lately, under the foundation of the second arch (on the Middlesex 
side of the river) of Blackfriars Bridge was discovered a large quan- 
tity of bones of the ox, sheep, horse, and a few bones of human 
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beings. It appears that the foundation of the old bridge was upon 
these bones. 


Tue AsBBEYs AND CastLes oF SoutH Watezs. By H. H. Vale, 
architect, Liverpool. Part I. 1867.—Such is the title of a short but 
interesting paper read before the Liverpool Architectural and Arche- 
ological Society in December 1866. It will repay perusal, but is 
quite as much picturesque as architectural. Still it is for us a subject 
of satisfaction to find a Lancashire society occupied with the study of 
the remains of the Principality. One extraordinary omission prevails, 
however, through all its pages. Not a single allusion is made in it 
to the labours, nor even to the existence, of our Association and our 
Journal,—“ Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet omitted, by particular 
desire !”” 





Errata.—In the Journal for July 1866 a curious misprint occurred 
in the note respecting Walter Davies’ works. ‘Gwalter Mechain’” 
has been made to do duty for ‘ Davies of Olveston.”—In Query 157 
(January No.) for ‘Rev. John Owen, LL.B., Chancellor of Brecon,” 
read ‘‘ Chancellor of Bangor.” 

In the descent of Hinde of Clochfaen (Arch. Camb., No. XLIX, 
Ser. III, p. 48, etc.), the following corrections should be made: the 
third quartering of the Brereton family, in the pedigree of J. Y. Wm. 
Hinde, Esq., of Clochfaen should be, or, ‘‘ two” ravens proper. The 
Breretons of Borasham descend from William, second son of Sir 
Randle Brereton, of Malpas, Knt., by his wife, Alicia, lady of Ipstans, 
daughter and heiress of William Ipstans, lord of Ipstans, son and heir 
of Sir John Ipstans, Knt., lord of Ipstans in the county of Chester, 
by his wife, Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Thomas Corbet of 
Wattlesborough, third son of Sir Robert Corbet of Moreton Corbet 
and Wattlesborough, Knt., in the county of Salop.—The third quarter- 
ing of the arms of Margaret, daughter and heiress of David ap Hufa, 
of Plas Madog, should be, or, a lion rampt. gules.—The arms called 
‘‘arms of Hinde,’’ should be ‘arms of Clochfaen.” 








